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[he  Pan  American  Union,  now  almost  50  years 
lid,  is  an  international  organization  created  and 
oalntained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Rcpiib- 
its:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
iuras.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
Ihc  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
b  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  1 4  of 
lhat  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
^^lfriran  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
ind  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
L'nited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
[ready  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1 901 ;  the  Third, 
^tRio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
l^ires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
523;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
^enth,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
k  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
klebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  .American  Day. 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purposi’  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
romoie  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
be  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
wering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
tUtions.  The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual 
ootributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
roportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
bnistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
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rhe  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  in  1930  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
tcommcndcd  that  April  1 4  be  designated  as  Pan  American  Day  in  all  the 
American  Republics’  and  that  it  be  established  as  a  commemorative 
\mbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations  and  the  voluntary  union 
It  all  in  one  continental  community;  and 
Whereas  during  the  past  ten  years  Pan  American  Day  has  been 
innually  observed  and  has  increased  in  significance  through  its  emphasis 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  friendship,  and  cooperation  uniting  the  nations  of 
lie.\merican  Continent;  and 

Whereas  in  1940  Pan  American  Day  will  be  especially  important 
trause  it  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
berican  Union,  the  international  organization  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri- 
-n  Republics,  which  was  established  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
rfopted  on  April  14,  1890,  by  the  First  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
States  and  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  constantly  fostered 
•  e  development  of  closer  economic,  cultural,  and  juridical  relations 
i^twccn  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  people  of  the  United  Sta 
should  commemorate  this  significant  occasion  and  thereby  testify  to  i/j 
close  Ixjnds  of  friendship  that  unite  the  Government  and  people  of  iT-j 
United  States  with  those  of  the  other  republics  of  the  American  Continer  ; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  Unitd 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  order  that  on  April  14,  1940,  the  flag  ofi:; 
United  States  Itc  displayed  on  all  Government  buildings,  and  do  here:; 
invite  the  churches,  the  educational  institutions,  the  civic  associations,  ar.d 
the  people  of  the  United  States  generally  to  observe  with  appropriaej 
commemorative  ceremonies  this  Pan  American  Day  and  the  Fiftieth  Anr 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  if 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ix^  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  le 

year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  a: ' 
forty,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
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United  States  of  America  the  one  hu'-ni 
dred  and  sixtv-fourth. 


I  e  ( 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


By  the  President: 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State. 
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A  Sentimental  Journey  in  Peru 

lid 

JULIA  MacLEAN  \’L\AS 


I  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  I  'nion 

iWhen  the  currents  of  life  bear  us  far  from  Lima,  who,  tradition  says,  was  confirmed 


home  and  we  pitch  our  tent  under  another 
'kv.  we  grieve  that  we  had  not  become 
iietter  acquainted  with  our  own  country 
l:.(  tjffore  visiting  foreign  strands.  And  the 
.  neer  the  absence,  the  greater  is  the  desire 
10  tread  once  more  the  shores  of  our  native 
^  dand,  scale  its  mountains,  and  slake  our 
Mrst  in  its  rivers. 

i  iter  many  years  abroad,  we  felt  the  urge 
i  .make  an  extended  trip  inland  to  experi¬ 
ence  at  first  hand  the  geography  of  Peru  as 
'  e  could  not  learn  it  from  books;  now  as 
*  outline  the  sentimental  map  that  will  be 
r  solace  in  hours  of  nostalgia,  we  do  so 
with  the  losic  of  childhood,  when  we  used 
)lue  crayons  for  lakes  and  rivers,  green  for 
he  forest  region,  and  brown  for  the  zigzag 
scribbles  indicating  the  mighty  cordillera  of 
the  .Andes. 

Thanks  to  a  kind  invitation  of  Andres 
and  Maria  Dasso,  we  started  out  one  day 
I  in  their  Packard  on  a  trip  that  would  take 
us  over  the  roof  of  the  world.  We  carried 
with  us,  as  precautions  against  altitude  and 
cold,  an  oxygen  tank,  emergency  provi¬ 
sions,  and  several  steamer  rugs. 

It  was  noon.  Lima  seemed  very  ani¬ 
mated,  for  at  that  hour  its  citizens  are 
usually  to  be  found  promenading  along 
the  central  streets.  We  crossed  the  city 
swiftly,  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  its  guard- 
'ian,  San  Cristobal  Hill.  After  skirting 
'cveral  haciendas,  we  stopped  in  Santa 
Rosa  de  Quives,  a  village  where  the 
paved  highway  ends;  the  name  and 
church  of  the  town  recall  St.  Rose  of 


here  by  St.  Toribio  de  Mogrovejo,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lima. 

Our  route  to  the  montaha  was  via  Canta 
and  Huanuco  (246  miles);  we  were  to 
return  by  the  Central  Highway,  which 
has  been  completely  surfaced  from  Oroya 
to  Lima.  We  planned  our  first  overnight 
stop  at  Canta,  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  altitude  and  thus  avoid  the  feared 
soroche,  or  mountain  sickness,  as  we  climbed 
into  the  Andes. 

Montaha  is  the  Peruvian  name  not  of  the 
great  heights  but  of  the  virgin  forest;  we 
call  the  Andine  region  sierra.  On  this 
e.xcursion,  we  first  .scaled  the  Andes  and 
then  descended  to  the  forest  on  their  east¬ 
ern  slope,  which  every  Peruvian  knows  as 
the  montaha,  although  it  has  no  other 
mountains  than  the  impenetrable  growth 
of  gigantic  trees  that  keeps  the  sun  from 
shining  through  the  dense  growth  to  orient 
the  traveler.  The  word  montaha  is  not  a 
Peruvianism  but  rather  an  archaism, 
which  we  have  probably  used  since  the 
time  of  Pizarro  and  the  Conquistadors. 

The  winding  road  passed  through  semi- 
arid  country,  then  entered  a  narrow  valley 
circumscribed  by  steep  cultivated  slopes 
on  which  we  could  see  clinging,  as  in  the 
Christmas  scenes  built  of  cardboard  and 
straw,  the  houses  of  Canta,  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  .‘Al¬ 
though  we  w'ere  still  near  the  national 
capital,  the  scene  had  its  primitive  as¬ 
pects;  almost  perpendicular  streets  and 
humble  dwellings  with  corrugated  or 
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thatched  roofs.  In  the  modest  village 
square  there  were  a  fountain,  flowers,  and 
Isenches,  and  facing  it,  a  small  church. 
\Ve  alighted  at  the  Hotel  Vega;  it  was  six 
in  the  afternoon. 

Hermenegilda,  the  innkeeper,  was  most 
hospitable.  She  led  us  to  a  room  with 
dark  green  walls,  a  vermilion  wainscoting, 
and  blue  window  panes.  As  we  took  in 
this  unattractive  color  scheme  and  realized 
that  the  bed  had  only  summer  covers,  the 
cold  seemed  to  be  intensified.  The  electric 
bulb  gave  forth  a  feeble  glow  verging  on 
discreet  darkness.  Our  innkeeper,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  talkative  chola,  was  most  affable; 
in  the  mountain  manner,  she  addressed 
us  with  the  familiar  tu  when  asking  about 
our  itinerary,  and  emphasized  our  answers 
by  opening  her  large  eyes  in  wonder  and 
by  the  inflection  of  her  voice.  Her  cordi¬ 
ality  was  enough  to  give  tang  and  warmth 
to  this  first  night  of  adventure  in  the  home¬ 
land,  an  experience  enjoyed  at  little  cost, 
for  to  spend  the  night  in  Canta  cost  less 
than  40  cents. 

The  next  morning  we  watched  the  sun¬ 
rise  from  the  little  balcony  on  which  our 
room  opened,  enjoying  the  fragrant  moun¬ 
tain  air  and  the  colorful  reflections  of  the 
tinted  clouds  on  the  peaks.  WHien  we 
looked  down  the  street  it  was  odd  to  see 
women  working  outside  their  humble 
dwellings;  squatting  on  their  haunches, 
with  empty  Standard  Oil  cans  beside 
them,  they  were  collecting  the  refuse. 
Where  were  the  men — asleep? 

Canta,  which  enjoys  a  cool  and  healthful 
climate,  is  a  mining  district,  but  on  the 
farms  corn,  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
unrivalled  yellow  potato  of  Huamantanga 
are  cultivated.  We  visited  the  village 
church,  on  whose  walls  the  curate  has  put 
instructions  on  how  to  follow  the  Mass  for 
the  benefit  of  his  humble  flock:  “Stand 
when  the  Gospel  is  read,”  “Kneel  when  the 
Host  is  elevated,”  commands  as  simple  and 


straightforward  as  the  good  people  who 
live  there.  We  reflected  that  in  this  town 
of  some  4,000  inhabitants  there  must  be  a 
great  many  who  know  how  to  read. 

We  left  Canta  when  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning  to  gild  the  grass,  the  cactus,  and  the 
mountainsides,  where  tiny  cabins  looked 
like  inaccessible  puckers.  Over  roads  on 
which  there  was  barely  room  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  we  continued  to  climb  the  .\ndes. 
although  the  panting  car  had  to  stop 
several  times,  shaking  as  though  the  motor 
would  burst  there  Ijetween  the  rough  walk 
of  gigantic  rocks,  which  did  not  let  us  rt 
enough  of  the  sky.  We  gauged  the  hdght 
of  the  precipices  as  we  looked  down,  fcr 
the  curves  are  sharp.  The  trip  would  it- 
quire  superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
driver  who  had  had  no  experience  on  such 
roads,  since  on  one  side  the  rocks  overhant 
boldly,  as  though  to  bar  further  advance, 
and  not  a  few  large  boulders  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  way;  on  the  other  side  is 
an  abyss.  On  this  section  we  met  only  a 
few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  care  ( 
shepherdesses  whose  busy  hands  neve: 
stopped  spinning  the  yarn  from  which  to 
make  their  clothes. 

The  view  of  the  .Xndes  from  the  Cerroc 
la  \’iuda  (Widow’s  Peak,  15,585  feet  above 
sea  level)  is  grandiose.  The  peak,  a  nia- 
of  basalt  with  snow-capped  crest,  like  a 
woman  wearing  widow’s  weeds  faced  with 
white,  admires  its  own  reflection  in  li- 
blue  mirror  of  Chucchan  Lake,  which  li 
at  its  base.  The  reddish,  broken  earth;  the 
outcroppings  of  black  rock  on  other  peak', 
likewise  snowcapped;  and  the  moss  arc 
lichens  on  the  slopes  jiroduce  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  combination  of  colors  that  the  mac- 
nificence  of  this  rugged  scene  makes  anur- 
forgettable  impression  on  every  travelc 
who  reaches  these  heights,  where  only  thf 
condor  soars  at  will.  It  was  very  cold,  ami 
as  we  had  ascended  to  a  much  more  rar^ 
fied  atmosphere  in  the  brief  period  of  ab 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  LIMA 

j  B«-hind  the  palace,  which  was  Ijcgun  by  Pizarro,  rises  San  Cristobal  Hill,  the  guardian  of  the  city. 


’'M 

hours,  we  fell  the  altitude  in  our  lungs  and 
(Q,  hearts,  although  we  did  not  e.xactly  suffer 
,  from  soroche. 

dej  In  the  60-odd  miles  after  leaving  Canta, 

-  we  did  not  see  a  single  house,  and  we 
lasil  missed  the  welcome  of  those  guardians  of 
-  inns  and  towns,  the  great  dogs  that  watched 
us  speed  by.  After  a  long  trip  over  de- 
I  serted  and  dangerous  roads,  the  barking  of 
a  dog  is  a  comforting  sound;  it  is  a  friendly 
voice,  informing  us  that  nearby  are  human 
dwellings,  the  intimate  link  between  man 
and  the  soil.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Huay- 
j.  Hay,  with  its  reed  and  adobe  huts  whose 
c.  steep  roofs  let  the  rain  drip  from  festoons 
of  moss,  impressed  us  as  a  very  picturesque 
tit  I  town. 

Every  one  who  passes  over  this  route  will 
be  awed  and  fascinated  by  a  labyrinth  of 
stone  known  as  the  “Stone  Forest  of  Huay- 


llay.”  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  looks  like  a 
ruined  city  of  Inca  or  some  pre-Inca  civi¬ 
lization.  Scientific  investigation,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  only  a  work  sculptured  by 
Time.  The  action  of  the  rains,  the  melting 
snow,  and  the  wind,  in  their  unceasing 
erosion  of  the  stone,  have  carved  these  sin¬ 
gular  forms,  which  resemble  giant  animals 
or  strange  human  figures,  an  e.xtraordinary 
fauna  especially  interesting  because  of  its 
remarkable  origin. 

In  this  profusion  of  dolomitic  rocks, 
which  covers  an  area  about  eight  miles 
long  and  two  miles  wide,  we  marveled  at 
monoliths,  druidic  dolmens,  animals, 
shrubs,  obelisks,  ruined  castles,  but  es¬ 
pecially  at  what  seemed  to  be  groups  of 
human  beings  proceeding  in  slow'  file 
through  this  wild  region.  We  had  the 
uneasy  impression  that  there  in  Huayllay 
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the  ROAD  TO  THE  MONTANA  OR  PERUVIAN  FOREST 

To  reach  Pucallpa  on  the  Ucayali  River  the  traveller  must  go  through  Cerro  de  Pasco  cither  by  tht 
Lima-Canta  road  or  by  the  Central  Highway  which  follows  more  or  less  the  same  route  as  the  railroad 

from  Lima  via  Oroya. 


coats  that  pad  the  figure  into  a  shapeles  ' 
woolen  mass.  They  carry  their  babies  on  ? ! 
their  backs  in  bright  colored  pullucatas  <si  \ 
llicllas  (woolen  shawls)  and  yet  they  walk  _  i 
briskly,  almost  without  touching  the  ground  | 
with  their  heels.  These  country  womtnj 
look  like  enormous  varicolored  sunflowers  | 
scattered  here  and  there  as  though  to  gi«  | 
life  to  a  uniformly  gray  landscape;  in  con-j 
trast,  the  poncho-clad  men  could  advanta-  \ 
geously  exchange  their  headgear  for  the  I 
more  graceful  high-crowned  straw  hats  | 
worn  in  Mexico.  I ; 

In  Cerro  de  Pasco  the  cold  is  intense.  1 


a  whole  pre-Inca  city  might  have  been 
petrified,  just  ais  Lot’s  wife  was  turned  in  a 
trice  to  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Our  next  interesting  stop  was  at  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  important  Department  of 
Junm.  Not  only  is  Cerro  de  Pasco  the 
richest  mining  center  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  also  a  typically  Andine  town.  Our 
mountain  women  have  dark  skins,  set  off 
by  earrings,  and  cheeks  blooming  like  ripe 
apples;  their  hair  hangs  in  long  braids; 
and  they  wear  felt  hats,  tight  jackets  and 
full  ankle-length  skirts,  with  many  petti- 
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^'rhe  altitude  of  14,000  feet  affects  the  most 
lardv,  in  spite  of  oxygen  tanks,  because 
he  rarefied  air  tears  at  the  lungs.  Since 
hi:-  unpleasant  sensation  made  us  eager  to 
a  lower  altitude  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
jiook  the  shortest  road  down  to  the  village 
Ici  Huariaca;  the  descent  also  was  trying. 
A  little  way  back,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
-pp.iuw\  Pucayacu  in  the  Pasco  range,  we 
i  .d  seen  the  birth  of  a  headstrong  brook 
i  lirh  grew  rapidly  from  a  tiny  stream  to 
chocolate-colored  torrent  in  Huariaca. 

'  iThis  inter-.\ndine  river  is  the  Huallaga, 
l.vhirh  has  its  source  between  the  eastern 
nd  central  ranges  of  the  Andes,  at  an  alti- 
iidf  of  13,780  feet;  it  forces  its  way 
hirough  the  forests  and  breaks  through  the 
iiiuntains  at  the  Aguirre  gorge,  where  it 
uins  other  rivers  to  form  the  Amazon. 

.\s  we  rode  down  from  Cerro  de  Pasco 
we  enjoyed  looking  at  the  vegetation-clad 
slopes — cactus,  maguey,  poplars,  and  ter¬ 
races  cultivated  after  the  Inca  fashion; 
these  terraces  in  Peru  are  called  andenes, 
d  lor  platforms,  and  that  afternoon  they  were 
“  'dved  crimson  bv  the  sun.  The  terraces 


permit  the  rainwater  to  moisten  the  slopes 
as  it  runs  down  or  seeps  into  the  mountain 
sides,  and  this  system  of  irrigation  results 
in  flourishing  fields  that  are  carefully 
cultivated. 

.■\bout  an  hour  before  arriving  at  Hua- 
nuco  the  highway  leaves  the  Huallaga 
River  but  follows  it  again  later.  Passing 
over  a  hill,  the  road  enters  the  extremely 
picturesque  village  of  .\comayo;  the  im¬ 
pression  that  remained  etched  in  our 
memory  was  the  picture  of  barefoot 
women  plucking  wild  flowers,  which  they 
were  carrying  in  bunches  or  on  their  hats. 
The  mule-drivers,  whose  animals  were 
decked  with  flowers,  greeted  us  in  passing. 

Hudnuco 

On  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga  River 
Huanuco,  an  important  city  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  privileged  situation  on  the 
highway  uniting  Callao,  the  principal 
port  of  Peru,  and  Lima,  the  national 
capital,  with  Pucallpa,  a  port  on  the 
Ucavali  River  in  eastern  Peru.  When  the 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  LIMA-PUCALLPA  HIGHWAY 

•A  glance  at  this  profile  will  give  some  comprehension  of  the  daring  route  of  the  Peruvian  C^entral  Highway 
which  on  reaching  Anticona  attains  an  altitude  of  three  miles  above  sea  level.  The  finding  of  the 
Historic  gap  of  Father  Abad  jjermitted  the  engineers  to  run  the  highway  through  the  Cordillera  .\zul 
at  a  much  lower  altitude  than  had  previously  been  thought  possible. 


■  T 
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IN  THE  ROCK  FOREST 

Tlic  rot-k  forest  of  Hiiayllay,  high  in  the  Andes, 
covers  an  area  ei^ht  miles  lon^  by  two  miles  wide 
with  fantastic  formations. 


traveler  reaches  this  city  of  12,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  at  nisrht,  at  the  end  of  a  fatistuin? 
journey,  it  looks  like  any  other,  althoue:h 
the  electric  lights  do  provide  illumination, 
the  current  being  stronger  here  than  in 
Canta. 

The  Hotel  Leon,  with  its  patio  full  of 
plants,  flowers,  and  canaries  asleep  in  the 
moonlight,  offered  tis  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  calm  of  this  city  of  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  changes  at  dawn  to  a  strange  stirring, 
which  presages  the  great  activity  shortly 
to  take  place.  Our  old  fondness  for  bal¬ 
conies  made  us  step  out  from  the  window 
of  our  room,  which  overlooked  the  well- 
tended  main  square.  With  its  shrubs, 
plants,  ilowers,  benches,  and  bandstand 
for  the  weekly  concert,  and  a  background 
of  peaks  rosy  with  the  morning  sun,  it 
made  a  charming  picture. 


N  .\MF.R1CAN  U.MO.N  | 

.\t  that  early  hour  of  an  autumn  day.  ^  pjcei 
multitude  of  countryfolk  thronged  ih;  .^,0^ 

streets:  women  with  liaskets  on  both ann>  y^li 

cholo  iKjys  carrying  tremendous  loads  or  \l( 
with  their  little  brothers  held  on  thei:  i)\-  tl 
backs  by  a  tumpline,  in  spite  of  theriit  the  t 
tliat  it  might  become  loose  and  4{  ; 

youngster  fall  and  break  his  crow,  ^nim 
I'hcre  was  an  incessant  passing  of  auto-  \car 
mobiles  and  trucks,  as  well  as  of  bum-  tcwci 
and  mules  laden  with  foodstuffs,  water,  jtreti 
wood,  and  other  merchandise.  All  tli  ^onlt 
activity  and  bustle,  like  that  of  a  beehht.  hut 
was  due  to  the  construction  work  on  aroac  Korl 
that  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  oc  ^luc 
country.  Peruvian  engineers  selected  tht  the 
routes  and  the  Government  provided  tht  cons 
wherewithal,  but  the  work  would  nc:  ^ho 
progress  far  without  these  laborers  ic  inln 
break  the  soil  and  w  ield  pick  and  shove  coai 
while  their  womenfolk  in  canteen  anc 
camp  keep  busy  preparing  the  gocc  ent 
sancocliado,  a  sort  of  humble  stew  wit.  tho' 
which  the  workers  rejoair  their  strength,  brii 
Huanuco  has  several  churches;  one  anc 
San  Francisco,  still  has  beautiful  altan'  ma 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  The  house!.! 
practically  all  of  which  have  a  vestibulr 
and  large  rooms,  radiate  cordial  hospitalipj  I 
to  travelers  because  the  Huanuquehosarti  for 
simple  and  friendly  people.  Many  of  those  j  Tii 
whom  we  met  there  had  been  educated  ii ;  bei 
the  United  States  or  in  Fairope,  but  the  rei 
returned  to  work  in  the  land  of  their  ini 
fathers.  us 

At  this  half-way  station  between  Linu  bo 
and  the  selva,  as  we  reviewed  the  trip  fly 
thus  far,  we  realized  what  a  titanic  effor.  wi 
the  highways  of  Peru  reprc.sent.  In  thf  ra 
first  place,  there  is  the  difficult  topograph  of 
to  be  taken  into  account.  In  barely  SK 
miles  of  highway',  or  in  the  brief  period  of  of 
five  hours,  one  goes  from  sea  level  it  't 
Callao  up  to  the  eternal  snows  abou:  di 
Anticona,  16,127  feet  higher.  During  ih  ?i 
rainy  season,  from  the  beginning  « 
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December  to  April,  all  the  roads  in  the 
:iiountains  and  across  the  high  plateaus 
ye  liable  to  frequent  washouts. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  complicated 

the  great  distances  between  many  of 
'.he  towns;  sometimes  for  miles  on  end 
not  a  human  being,  not  an  inn,  not  an 
animal  can  be  seen,  and  water  is  scarce. 
Near  the  coast  the  ditricuhies  are  perhaps 
fewer,  although  there  are  many  desert 
stretches  of  sand  and  stone;  and  in  the 
mtaiia  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  deep 
but  unstable  humus  rapidly  destroy  the 
work  of  man.  These  various  factors, 
which  make  the  geography  of  our  country 
the  more  interesting,  are  a  source  of 
constant  worrv'  to  Peruvian  engineers 
who,  in  drawing  their  plans,  must  keep  in 
mind  the  dissimilar  characteristics  of  the 
coast,  the  sierra,  and  the  montaha,  which 
rquire  distinct  types  of  road  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  soils.  Yet,  difficult  and  expensive 
though  all  this  may  be,  only  highways  can 
bring  education,  health,  new  ways  of  life 
.ind  production,  and  new  industries  to 
many  of  the  rich  departments  of  Peru. 

I  To  the  montaha 

I  Enroute  to  the  montaha  (that  is,  the 
I  forest),  the  highway  from  Huanuco  to 
I  Tingo  Maria,  which  shortens  the  distance 
'  between  Lima  and  the  montaha  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  took  us  by  degrees 
into  a  rich  and  attractive  region.  Beside 
us  wound  the  Huallaga  River,  full  of 
boulders  over  which  the  water  breaks  in 
flying  spray.  It  grew  warmer,  and  we 
"ere  conscious  of  an  aroma  of  fruit,  the 
rusde  of  leaves,  a  woodsy  odor,  the  smell 
of  damp  earth. 

•Nfter  the  harsh  and  barren  landscape 
of  the  Andes,  this  increasingly  luxuriant 
'■fetation  was  most  restful.  In  the  far 
distance  could  be  seen  plains  covered  with 
Pgantic  trees;  within  arm’s  reach  were 
:ems  of  various  kinds,  from  the  dainty 


maidenhair  to  tree-ferns  many  feet  high, 
whose  tops  were  like  green  sunshades. 

Next  came  varieties  of  large-leaved 
plants,  many  belonging  to  the  genus 
Caladium;  these  formed  another  step  in  the 
scale  of  greens.  .Alxive,  the  mountainsides 
were  sprinkled  with  hojas  de  sangre  (leaves 
of  blood),  a  plant  with  red  bracts  similar 
to  the  poinsettia  that  is  so  popular  at 
Christmas  time  in  the  United  States; 
there  were  also  picoloros  (parrot’s  beaks), 
red,  green,  and  yellow.  Later  we  came  to 
palm  trees,  lucumos  (Lucuma  obovata), 
pacaes  {Inga,  sp.),  jacarandas,  ceibas,  and 
cedars.  Matted  vines  climbed  boldly  to 
the  tops  of  huge  ancient  trees,  which 
seemed  to  brush  the  sky,  and  hung  in 
gracious  festoons,  decorating  their  hosts 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  Thickset  trees, 
slim  graceful  trees,  all  were  aglow  with 
blooms  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow;  and 
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as  the  climax  of  all  this  beauty,  from  many 
tree  crotches  marvellous  orchids  Ijent  down 
as  though  watching  us  from  their  balconies. 

The  highway  is  somewhat  dangerous, 
especially  at  a  place  called  Carpish,  often 
shrouded  in  a  dense  fog  which  can  be  safely 
penetrated  only  by  an  expert  driver. 
Ihroughout  this  region  the  rainy  season 
lasts  eight  months,  the  dry  season  being 
only  from  April  to  August.  P'ortunately 
we  had  a  sunny  morning  in  which  to  en¬ 
joy  the  babbling  waters  of  the  Chinchao 
and  the  carefully  cultivated  terraces. 
Here  we  passed  plantations  of  barbasco 
(or  cube),  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  tobacco, 
coca,  and  quinua.  Quinua,  a  grain  whose 
tiny  kernel  produces  a  flour  even  more 
nourishing  than  that  of  wheat,  has  been 
cultivated  since  Inca  times. 

At  one  of  the  turns  in  the  road  we  found 
an  old  friend,  an  image  of  St.  Teresa,  the 
Little  Flower  of  Lisieux,  which  Don 
Enrique  Pimentel,  the  engineer  in  charge 
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THE  MAIN  STREET  IN  HuAnUCO 

A  country  woman  on  her  way  to  market  pulls  her 
donkey  through  the  street. 


of  road  construction,  had  set  in  a  ?roi; 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  flowers  ar. 
candles. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  “1^ 
Palmas,”  a  rustic  bungalow  where  pi 
cious  hospitality  was  offered  by  Dc; 
\’ictor  Priano,  an  energetic  compaat: 
who  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
developing  the  unexplored  wealth 
region.  His  snug  log  house  had  a 
stocked  pantry,  a  refrigerator  and  elefina 
light.  He  entertained  us  with  the  proiej 
bial  Peruvian  courtesy  in  the  middle  r 
the  forest. 

The  scenery  was  striking.  A  rill 
crystal-clear  water  murmured  under 
porch  railing,  and  only  green  ferns  a.'i 
leaves  could  be  seen.  At  one  side  waj 
bridge,  and  opposite  the  bungalow  tt 
sawmill,  offices,  and  a  dormitory  for  wor- 
men,  lads  who  have  fallen  under  the  spf| 
of  the  forest  as  completely  as  though  th  i 
had  drunk  a  magic  philter.  They  feed  1 1 
mighty  tree  trunks  into  the  machine 
then  weigh,  measure,  and  pile  the  lumi 
for  transportation  by  truck  to  Huanuco 
to  Tingo  Maria,  to  be  used  in  buildir| 
the  hotel  there.  Cedar,  oak,  jacarand 
mahogany,  rosewood,  palo  de  marfil,  rt 
wood,  the  very  hard  cocobolo,  all  these  he 
make  up  the  native  wealth  of  the  Peruvhj 
montana,  which,  like  the  gold  in  its  river* 
waits  quietly  for  man  to  exploit  it. 

In  this  out-of-the-way  place  a  thousa 
voices  called  from  the  forest  fragrant  v’  J 
palisander  and  thyme.  The  stars  tw'  t 
kled,  the  monotonous  chirp  of  the  crickr| 
never  stopped,  and  somewhere  a  irT 
could  be  heard  humming  a  song.  If  ' j 
could  only  have  kept  forever  those  ho'ui 
of  perfect  peace;  but  the  electric  light  wrf 
out  when  the  power  was  shut  off  at ;  I 
o’clock,  and  we  had  to  try  to  sleep.  T  | 
darkness  was  unrelieved;  we  could  not  - 1 
our  hands  before  our  faces.  We  vri 
lulled  by  an  orchestra  of  humming  in^' 
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TERRACES  CULTIVATED  IN  THE  INCA  MANNER 


These  terraces,  built  up  with  rock  walls,  testify  to  the  efforts  of  the  Peruvian  Indian  to  cultivate  the  land 
on  the  steep  mountain  sides  and  to  protect  his  small  fields  from  torrential  rains  and  heavy  snows.  The 
Incas  employed  terraces  as  a  method  of  soil  conservation  centuries  ago. 


and  unusual  sounds,  the  babble  of  the  river, 
the  rustle  of  leaves;  fireflies  danced  on  our 
window  screens  to  lend  us  the  light  of  their 
phosphorescent  glow. 

Something  moved  in  the  hall.  We 
listened,  holding  our  breath,  as  though 
counting  our  heartbeats;  then  from  the 
dense  shadows  we  heard  a  groan.  It  came 
from  Porfirio,  the  little  cholo  majordomo, 
who  had  been  the  helpless  victim  of  a  vam¬ 
pire  bat;  with  its  teeth,  sharp  as  a  dagger, 
it  had  bitten  his  ear,  which  bled  as  though 
it  had  been  slashed  by  a  knife.  The  lad, 
who  the  afternoon  before  had  told  us  how 
he  hated  to  wear  shoes,  now  stoically 
assured  us  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
a  vampire  bat  had  slaked  its  thirst  from 
his  ears. 

Daybreak  was  announced  by  the  king 
of  the  poultrv  yard;  in  Washington  we 


had  been  apprised  by  the  electric  milk 
truck.  The  cock  at  “Las  Palmas”  uttered 
his  lusty  crow  almost  in  our  very  ears, 
and  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  we 
saw  him  promenading  proudly  in  the 
space  under, the  bungalow,  raised  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  reptiles  and  insects.  With 
his  message  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  we 
began  our  toilet,  but  the  cosmetics  that 
are  so  usual  a  part  of  civilization  seemed 
out  of  place  in  these  simple  quarters  that 
harmonized  so  well  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Through  gaps  in  the  partitions  the 
early  morning  air  filtered  in  and  we  could 
see  that  our  neighbors  were  bestirring 
themselves  all  too  slowly  for  us,  who  were 
eager  for  breakfast.  The  shrill  cry  of  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  songs  of  the  birds 
long  ago  summoned  us  to  go  out  and  hear 
the  song  of  the  se/va. 
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THE  HOTEL  AT  TINGO  MARIA  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  FOREST 

At  Tingo  Marla  on  the  Hiiallaga  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  the  Government  of  Peru  has  con¬ 
structed  a  simple  hotel  and  cabins  that  afford  comfortable  accommodations  to  travellers  over  the  ne* 

highway  from  Lima  to  Pucallpa. 
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The  montaha  of  Peru 

On  the  map  of  South  America  the  selva 
of  Peru,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia 
seem  to  be  one.  The  Peruvian  selva,  \\  hich 
is  higher,  is  the  source  of  the  mighty 
rivers  that  form  the  -Amazon.  Comjjosed 
of  porous  soil,  and  lying  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  it  covers  an  immense 
area,  and  is  inhabited  by  some  625,000 
souls,  mostly  of  Tupi-Guarani  origin,  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  Inca,  Spaniard,  and 
mestizo  blood. 

What  is  known  as  the  “upper  selva’’'' — 
beginning  at  an  altitude  of  5,900  feet  and 
ending  at  650 — is  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  important  section.  The  climate  is 
hot,  damp,  relaxing,  and  healthful,  be¬ 
cause  the  Peruvian  selva  lies  on  the  lowest 
slopes  of  the  eastern  .Andes  and  in  that 


part  of  the  .Amazon  basin  farthest  fro[ 
the  equator. 

We  went  on  into  the  selva,  the  roa 
following  the  banks  of  the  Tuluinav 
River.  The  automobile  was  escorted  I 
clouds  of  butterflies,  of  a  single  color 
with  wings  of  marvellous  design.  Som 
impatient  and  aggressive,  flew  like  arrot 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  car;  b 
others,  lazy  fellows,  disgusted  with  tl 
speed  and  noise  of  our  motor,  we 
perched  comfortably  on  the  ears  of  ti 
mules  that  we  passed  from  time  to  tin 
where  they  sat  peacefully  fanning  thei 
selves.  I'he  selva  welcomed  us  with 
tinkling  sound  as  from  tiny  bells;  it  is  ma 
by  a  winged  insect  known  as  the  campant 
This  insect,  whose  all-pervasive  note  resei 
bles  that  of  a  high-pitched  bell,  lives 
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branches  of  the  trees,  and  like  the 
^;rjs;cin  fly  has  transparent  wings;  while 
urting  the  female  it  emits  a  single  long- 
lirawn  strident  sound. 

Tineo  Maria,  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
[:.200  feet,  latitude  9°  6'  south,  is  a 
t  alonu  nt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hua- 
i?a  River,  whieh  here  is  210  feet  wide. 
|l hanks  to  its  position  at  the  confluence  of 
uo  rivers,  the  Huallaga  and  the  Monzon, 

;  will  play  a  very  important  role  in  the 
ihc  of  the  country,  now  that  is  it  possible 
I  travel  from  the  coast  to  the  montafia  by 
iishway.  With  the  help  of  the  Peruvian 
L.ntrininent,  a  comfortable  inn  has  been 
uilt  there;  it  is  of  wood  and  screening  in 
ihe  tropical  style.  The  left  wing  has  a 
Lbroad  veranda,  dining  room,  bar,  pastry 
I'iiop,  kitchen,  servants’  quarters,  wash 
P '"Jins,  and  offices;  the  right  wing  has 
P  iisile  and  double  rooms,  baths,  and 
Showers.  Family  cottages  are  also  avail- 
■neforrent.  Theefl’ectiswholly  rustic,  but 
n  good  taste;  the  bedrooms  have  uphol- 

Isieryand  curtains  of  bright  colors  and  cedar 
furniture  made  in  Huanuco  with  wood 
hom  this  region.  A  more  picturesque 
he  for  the  hotel  could  not  have  been 
ind.  In  the  thick  growth  an  infinite 
vdiiely  of  birds  flutter  and  chirp:  the 
dipenter  bird,  the  kingfisher,  the  jil~ 
-MO,  mountain  canaries,  and  the  chi- 
1  -mo,  which  not  only  looks  like  the 
^rclden  oriole  but  also  builds  a  hanging 
h  cst  from  some  frail  bough,  always  with 
hie  consideration  of  the  size  and  weight 
its  future  brood.  From  a  distance  of 
;^afew  feet,  the  Huallaga  River  looks  like  a 

i  ke.  The  scene  is  so  lovely  that  here,  if 
--ywhere,  the  haunt  of  the  Blue  Bird  that 
;oone  has  yet  captured  should  be  found. 
^  With  a  view  to  colonizing  the  montana, 
j  the  Government  has  established  an  official 
center  for  settlers,  with  headquarters  at 
Tingo  Maria.  \’ast  areas  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese  firms  have  been  expropriated  and 


will  be  divided  into  small  lots.  Peruvian 
settlers,  or  naturalized  foreigners,  will  be 
provided  with  free  transportation,  a  house, 
initial  provisions,  sanitary  services,  and 
schools.  Moreover,  at  the  Colonization 
and  Experiment  Farm  they  can  learn  how 
to  exploit  the  forest,  raise  cattle,  and  grow 
crops  adapted  to  the  region. 

As  the  hotel  had  not  yet  been  opened  to 
the  public,  we  were  invited  to  luneh  in  a 
tavern,  cool  under  its  palm-leaf  roof.  From 
the  heart  of  the  palm  {Bactris  ciliata)  eame 
the  salad,  tasting  like  tender  squash,  vying 
in  whiteness  with  the  delicious  yuca  which, 
like  the  aj'i  giiacatay  (a  hot  sauce),  we  had 
not  tasted  for  so  long;  but  we  had  never 
tried  the  famous  paiche,  a  Peruvian  cod  that 
is  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  selva,  where 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  fish,  from  this 
large  one  to  the  minute  sardine. 

7 he  secret  pass  known  only  to  Father  Abad 

This  highway  to  the  selva  is  a  source  of 
legitimate  pride  to  Peruvian  engineers,  and 
a  living  example  of  the  remarkable  services 
rendered  to  civilization  by  the  Franciscan 
missionaries,  whose  writings  serve  today,  as 
they  did  long  ago,  as  a  guide  to  great 
undertakings. 

In  1906  studies  were  begun  in  Peru  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  bring  the 
coast  into  communication  with  the  montana. 
Two  foreign  concessionaires,  the  first  a 
Swede  and  the  second,  a  year  later,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  planned  to  estab¬ 
lish  railway  communications  with  the 
Ucayali  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 
Both  concessions  lapsed,  however,  perhaps 
because  of  the  great  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  interprise.  Of  these  the  greatest  was 
the  Cordillera  .Azul,  which  the  concessio¬ 
naires  decided  could  be  traversed  only  by  a 
tunnel  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  5,900  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a 
steep  descent  at  the  other  end. 

In  1933  another  attempt  was  made  to 
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establish  communication,  not  by  rail  this 
time,  but  by  highway  to  Pucallpa  on  the 
Ucayali,  because  by  that  time  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  automobile,  which  had  proved 
itself  capable  of  any  adventure,  was  fully 
recognized.  The  Government  of  Peru  set 
aside  the  necessary’  funds,  and  engineers 
l)egan  to  make  surveys.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  route, 
because  once  again  the  Cordillera  .Xzul  with 
its  arduous  ascent  and  sharp  descent  stood 
between  the  Tulumayo  River  and  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  pampas.  It  was  imperative  to  find 
a  pass  at  a  lower  altitude  than  8,200  feet. 

Not  quite  three  years  ago,  in  1937,  the 
engineer  Federico  Basadre,  Director  of 
Public  Works  and  Highways  in  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion,  set  himself  the  task 
of  finding  the  definitive  solution  to  this 
difficult  problem.  He  studied  the  routes 
and  reports  of  earlier  expeditions,  and 
also  consulted  the  writings  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  missionaries,  who  since  the  xviith 
century  had  explored  the  rivers  of  the 
Peruvian  selva  in  their  efforts  to  convert 
the  savages  to  Christianity.  In  the  second 
book  of  a  14-volume  work.  The  History  oj 
the  Franciscan  Missions,  by  Fray  Bernardino 
Izaguirre,  he  found  the  description  of  a 
journey  undertaken  in  1757  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Fray  Alonso  Abad.  One  of  the 
paragraphs  reads  as  follows:  “In  the 
summer  of  1757  Father  Abad  carried  out 
another  expedition;  he  started  from  the 
town  of  Cuchero  on  May  4,  accompanied 
by  17  Indians,  and  arrived  the  fifteenth 
of  the  same  month  at  Tulumayo.  Follow'- 
ing  the  general  course  of  the  first  journey, 
they  found  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  spot 
where  an  open  gap  in  the  rugged  terrain  was  the 
outlet  of  a  brook  which  flowed  toward  the 
Sacramento  pampas.  In  order  to  orient 
themselves  better,  they  climbed  with 
difficulty  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  contiguous 
peaks  .  .  .  from  which  they  could  see  the 
boundless  stretches  of  the  pampa;  and  they 


realized  that  the  brook  below  that  emer:  • 
from  the  narrow  opening  wound  its  wfl 
northward  along  the  foot  of  the  peald 
The  reference  to  a  “gap”  in  the  dcsciS! 
tion  and  a  comparison  of  the  time 
Father  Abad  took — ten  days — in  gd| 
from  the  Tulumayo  River  to  the  SawS 
mento  pampas,  with  the  several  wcti 
that  the  twentieth  century  expeditkl 
had  required,  made  it  seem  probable  di 
an  unknown  canyon  existed.  Senor 
sadre  then  issued  precise  instructionil 
the  engineers  in  Tingo  Maria  for  deg^ 
mining  the  location  of  the  “gap”  nj 
tioned  by  the  Franciscan  missionary.  ? 
sixteen  days  the  expedition,  compose® 
Augusto  Coz,  the  leader,  Alfonso  Ben» 
and  Luis  Guiulfo,  and  eighteen  men  e 
to  traveling  by  raft  on  those  rivers,  ^ 
plored  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tulumav 
River  from  its  confluence  with  the  Top. 


Finally,  on  July  1”,  1937,  they  were  si:’ 
prised  to  discover  that  there  was  a  ri\>: 
cutting  through  the  Cordillera  Azi  Ro 
which  proved  the  existence  of  the  gap  the 
were  seeking.  With  great  difficulty  th:  e 
followed  the  canyon  along  the  river  kc 
supporting  themselves  by  cables  stretchc. 
between  the  great  rocks  because  the  stee 
terrain  and  the  slippery  stones  made  pro:  ,(j 
ress  difficult.  There  were  no  signs  tL 
human  beings  had  ever  passed  thatwa’] 
and  they  found  no  indication  of  any  tra:  ^ 
they  believe,  therefore,  that  since  175',  ri 
when  Father  .\bad  traversed  it  on  hism; 
sion,  no  one  had  taken  that  route  ur: 
July  14,  1937.  The  climb  up  the  highes  tp 
slope  was  hard,  but  from  its  top  they  coulc  ^ 
see  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Sacra 
mento  pampas,  where  the  w’aters  of  ir. 
Yuracyacu  flowed  after  cutting  throuet  « 
the  Cordillera  Azul.  Only  when  the  »  tj 
pedition  went  by  raft  along  the  Aguaitii  ^ 
river,  after  they  had  crossed  the  canyoc  ^ 
did  they  find  a  group  of  semi-savage  &■  ] 
shibo  Indians  whose  chief,  Bolivar  bynamt 
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ASECTIOX  OF  HIGHWAY  IX  THE  FOREST 
REGIOX 

Rock  and  juncU’  present  many  difFiculties  to 
Peruvian  highway  engineers. 


offered  them  help  in  exchaneie  for  food, 
clothing  and  tools. 

The  hidden  passage  that  held  the  key  to 
the  highw  ay  problem  in  the  Peruvian  selva, 
today  known  as  'Tather  .Chad’s  Gap,”  lies 
1.380  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  about  two 
miles  long;  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
river  reach  a  height  of  4,600  feet.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  topographical  irregularity  in 
the  mountain  range  dividing  the  basis  of 
the  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayali  Rivers,  an  ir¬ 
regularity  thoughtfully  placed  by  nature  at 
just  the  right  spot  on  the  eastern  range  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  permitted  the  high- 
'vay  to  be  built  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  at  a  much  lower  altitude  than  that 
which  had  originally  been  planned,  thereby 
saving  the  Peruvian  Treasury  more  than 
7.000,000  soles. 

IVe  made  the  trip  through  the  selva  to 


Tingo  Maria  (350  miles)  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort  on  a  road  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a 
limestone  base  and  drainage  ditches  on 
lx)th  sides  to  keep  the  copious  rains  from 
destroyiiiE;  the  highway.  To  watch  the  en- 
cineers  at  work  we  went  on  to  milestone 
372.  but  the  car,  which  had  rebelled  several 
times,  refused  to  continue  over  so  rough  a 
surface.  The  dump  trucks  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hiithwavs  and  Railways  of  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion  are  the  advance  guard  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  until 
yesterday  was  hostile  to  man.  The  trucks 
come  and  go  with  construction  materials, 
w  bile  under  the  engineers’  direction  groups 
of  lalxjrers,  quite  unconscious  of  the  trans¬ 
cendental  import  of  their  toil,  cut  the  rough 
path  that  steam  rollers  make  into  a  smooth 
Royal  Highway,  over  which  will  pass 
wealth  to  benefit  the  whole  country. 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  watch  this 
handful  of  men  working  so  zealously  on 
their  patriotic  task,  far  from  home,  and 
caring  naught  for  danger  or  privation. 
They  must  find  the  mosquitoes  a  great 
pest  because  among  the  parasitic  plants 
are  many  of  the  bromelia  family,  which 
make  perfect  breeding  places  for  this 
injurious  insect.  Because  the  broad  leaves 
of  this  plant  contract  against  each  other 
to  form  reservoirs  capable  of  holding  as 
much  as  two  quarts  of  rainwater  to  supply 
the  plant  during  the  dr\’  season,  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  find  these  deposits  suitable  breed¬ 
ing  places.  Fortunately  wise  nature  also 
sees  to  it  that  in  these  miniature  tanks 
there  is  a  shellfish  that  feeds  on  the  mos¬ 
quito  larvae.  Near  the  bromelias  another 
parasitic  plant  grows;  its  roots,  which 
penetrate  the  water  that  has  collected, 
have  bulbous  feelers  with  tiny  valves  per¬ 
mitting  the  entrance  but  not  the  exit  of 
the  larvae.  Thus  the  terrible  mosquito  is 
kept  from  propagating  itself  too  freely. 

This  road,  part  of  the  Three-Year  High¬ 
way  Plan  developed  during  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  Gen.  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  is  of 
vital  importance  for  Peru  and  perhaps  for 
all  South  .\nierica,  for  if  Brazil  should 
build  a  hicihway  from  the  selva  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  continent  could  be  spanned  in 
a  few  days;  direct  communication  Ixitween 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Amazon  resiion 
has  Ijecn  practically  completed.  The 
highway,  which  is  485  miles  long,  crosses 
the  Sacramento  pampas  for  93  miles  to 
Pucallpa,  where  the  Ucayali  River  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for 
vessels  of  3,000  tons  displacement.  The 
construction  of  this  Royal  Highway  unit¬ 
ing  the  Dejiartmcnts  of  Loreto,  Junin, 
Huanuco,  and  Lima  with  the  port  of 
Iquitos  on  the  .\mazon,  and  with  Callao, 
the  inincipal  ))ort  of  the  republie  on  the 
Pacific,  has  solved  the  problem  of  rapid 
communication  with  eastern  Peru. 

This  personal  acquaintance  with  our  selva 
was  a  splendid  object  le.sson;  on  our  return 


to  Lima  we  studied  the  sierra  to  (ompb 
the  map  of  our  sentimental  journey.  Fr® 
a  far  distant  land  we  had  traveled  tot 
montana  with  a  keen  desire  to  become  e- 
quainted  with  this  unknown  restion  ofo* 
native  land;  we  left  for  Huanuco  deq^ 
moved  both  because  we  had  had  thise 
perience  and  because  we  did  not  kno» 
when  we  should  ever  do  so  again.  Weet 
never  forget  the  imposing  spectacle  of  b» 
ture  that  this  journey  gave  us,  or  the  simpF 
unadulterated  pleasures  not  to  be  founds 
the  bustle  of  cities. 

The  emerald  green  of  the  \voods,  whid 
was  so  soothing  to  the  eyes,  became  blurud, 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  w  as  fading,  lea\'iat 
this  rustie  beauty  in  the  shadows.  Sons 
thing  mysterious  seemed  to  palpitate  in  At 
forest,  and  as  we  reluctantly  drove  fardiB 
and  farther  away,  we  bade  a  tender  fart- 
well  to  the  river,  to  the  trees,  flowers,  hire 
and  butterflies. 
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Recent  world  events  are  teaching  the 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere  to  be  more 
and  more  continent-minded,  and  in  our 
desire  to  understand  and  be  understood 
by  our  American  neighbors  we  are  giving 
an  important  place  to  the  cultural  aspects 
of  our  respective  national  lives.  The  first 
of  the  State  Department  Conferences  on 
Cultural  Relations,  which  was  devoted  to 
art,  brought  out  the  faet  that  artists, 
museum  directors,  critics  and  publishers 
in  the  United  States  are  eager  to  co¬ 
operate  further  in  this  field. 


Since  October  27,  1939  four  notow  onr 
e.xhibits  of  Latin  American  art  haw 
been  held  in  the  United  States — in  Phil- 
adelphia,  Washington,  and  Richmond.  ^ 

Exhibition  oj  Mexican  Art,  Philadelphia 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  spoil-  ^ 
sored  a  comprehensive  Exhibition  ^ 
Mexican  Art  in  its  headquarters  on  Rittec-  ^ 
house  Square,  from  October  27  to  Novein-  ^ 
l)er  10,  1939.  The  exhibits,  which  filled 
the  rooms,  galleries,  and  halls  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  showed  not  only  the  work  of  leadinc  * 
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Pbotocraph  by  Henr>'  M.  Knrlin 

•‘RECLINING  NUDE,”  BY  FEDERICO  CANTU 


painters,  sculptors,  and  print-makers,  but 
also  products  of  the  craftsmen,  generally 
anonymous,  who  have  added  so  much  to 
the  reputation  of  Mexico  as  an  art  loving 
country. 

The  223  paintings,  lithographs,  sketches, 
and  engravings  included  work  by  such 
internationally  known  artists  as  Siqueiros, 
Orozco,  Chariot.  Orozco  Romero,  Rivera, 
Tamayo,  Castellanos.  Covarrubias,  Pujol, 
and  Merida,  as  well  as  by  six  children 
attending  the  people's  schools  of  painting. 
For  obvious  reasons,  it  was  not  possible 
to  have  as  representative  a  showing  of  con¬ 
temporary  sculpture,  but  the  nine  pieces 
included  works  by  Archundia  and  Flores. 
There  was  also  a  special  section  devoted 
to  works  by  United  States  artists  who  had 
been  to  Mexico  and  whose  work  showed 
Mexican  influence. 

Popular  arts  were  represented  by  151 
pieces  of  wrought  silver,  pottery,  glass, 


toys,  masks,  textiles,  tooled  leather,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  many  miscellaneous  objects. 

Most  of  the  material  was  lent  by  the 
artists  or  by  collectors  and  art  galleries 
in  the  United  States.  One  painting  came 
from  the  Mexican  Pavilion  in  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  and  the  Taller  de 
Grafica  Popular  in  Mexico  sent  35  litho¬ 
graphs.  The  other  lenders  were  as  follows: 
Mildred  Constantine,  Froham  Anderson, 
Bernard  Myers,  National  Art  Society, 
College  Art  As.sociation,  Blanche  Bone- 
stell,  Joseph  Kligerman,  Georgette  Pas- 
sedoit,  Hudson  D.  Walker,  Madeleine 
Blitzstein,  Charles  Morgan  Gallery,  Guy 
Stewart,  Centaur  Book  Shop,  Midtown 
Galleries,  F.  A.  R.  Gallery,  Andrew 
Khinov,  Mrs.  X.  S.  White,  Valentine 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Delphic 
Studios. 

Much  credit  for  the  exhibition  is  due  to 
Senor  Don  Gustavo  Ortiz  Hernan,  Me.x- 
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Courtesy  of  National  Mua^uin 

‘  Nl  DE,”  BY  ESTEBAX  VALDERRAMA 


ican  Consul  in  Philadolpliia,  who  was  given 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Hon.  Rafael 
Colina,  Consul  General  of  Mexico  in  New 
York. 

Many  of  the  objects  exhibited  were  sold, 
and  there  was  such  a  large  demand  for  the 
silver,  pottery,  glass  and  textiles  that  many 
pieces  ^vere  replaced  twice. 

The  exhibition  was  ojiened  by  a  recep¬ 
tion  held  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
27,  at  which  the  Hon.  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
In  his  address  on  that  occasion,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  said: 

.\rt,  like  science,  is  one  of  those  intangibles  for 
which  there  is  no  frontier  in  either  time  or  space; 
works  of  art  have  neither  nationality  nor  age,  for 
they  are  the  common  patrimony  of  mankind.  If 
there  is  anything  eternal  in  this  world  of  constant 
evolution,  it  is  most  certainly  art. 


Events  such  as  that  inaugurated  today  pro\'( 
that  faith  still  burns  in  the  hearts  of  those  who, 
above  and  beyond  the  upheaval  now  disrupting 
the  world,  envisage  the  ideal  of  perfection  at  which 
humanity  aims  in  the  hope  of  a  better  future. 

Expressions  of  art  are  exponents  of  culture. 
With  no  distinctions  of  race  or  creed,  they  create 
stronger  and  more  lasting  bonds  than  political « 
economic  treaties  and  conventions  possibly  can. 

This  exhibition  is  another  bond  added  to  the 
many  linking  the  sister  republics  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  but  it  is  also  far  more  than 
that.  Exhibits  like  this  make  the  human  soul 
more  sensitive  and  sympathetic,  for  art  contains 
the  divine  cs.sence  that  not  only  satisfies  man’s 
longing  for  the  ideal,  but  also  supplies  the  ek- 
ments  necessary  to  the  spirit  if  it  is  to  proceed 
with  its  endless  creative  task  of  improvement, 
perfection,  and  beauty. 

.At  the  present  time,  when  conflicting  material 
forces  endeavor  to  destroy  each  other,  without  any 
regard  whatsoever  for  any  of  the  human  values,  it 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  it  still  possible  to 
assemble  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  are 
doing  here  now,  to  proclaim,  with  our  presence 
and  our  interest,  the  eternal  value  of  art. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  as  a  Mexican,  but  also  as  a 
human  being  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with 
you  today. 
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Exhibits  at  the  \ational  Museum, 
Washington 
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In  December  1939  the  National  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Fine  .^rts  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 1 
tution  sponsored  exhibits  of  works  by  two ' 
Latin  .American  artists,  Esteban  Valder-; 
rama  of  Cuba  and  Juan  de  Dios  Hoyosof  ; 
Mexico.  large  number  of  invitations; 
was  issued  by  the  National  Museum  to' 
diplomats,  art  critics  and  other  persons! 
prominent  in  Washington  circles.  The ! 
pastel  and  oil  paintings  by  Esteban , 
A’alderrama  of  Cuba  were  displayed  from  j 
December  8  to  31,  1939,  and  were  ven 
much  enjoyed  by  many  visitors.  ! 

Dr.  A’alderrama,  who  early  showed  his 
artistic  talent,  received  in  1906,  when  only 
14  years  of  age,  a  scholarship  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  to 
study  at  the  San  Alejandro  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Habana — of  which  he  is  now  the 
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head.  In  1910  he  went  to  Spain  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  and  two  years  later  entered 
the  &ole  dcs  Beau.N  Arts  in  Paris.  He  has 
devoted  all  of  his  life  since  to  his  profession, 
not  only  painting  but  also  teaching  at  San 
.\lejandro,  and  serving  as  President  of  the 
Cuban  Club  of  Fine  Arts  and  also  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Association  of  Artists 
and  Sculptors  of  Cuba.  Dr.  \’alderrama 
has  also  received  many  other  distinctions. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  .Academy 
of.^rts  and  Letters;  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber,  San  Fernando  Academy,  Madrid; 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  and 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  Habana  University; 
and  President  of  the  Fine  Arts  Section  of 
ihe.Ateneo,  Habana. 

The  present  exhibition  contained  29  oil 
paintings  and  pastels,  all  of  which  are 
notable  for  their  excellence.  The  large  oil 
called  Dura  Tierra  (Hard  Soil)  was  lent 
for  the  occasion  from  the  Presidential 
Palace  at  Habana,  where  it  usually  hangs. 
It  depicts  a  scene  typical  of  the  Cuban 
countryside  with  eia:ht  oxen  straining  to 
I  pull  the  plow  through  the  hard  red  earth. 
Behind  rise  the  palms  and  forest-covered 
hills  beloved  of  Cubans.  The  rich  reddish 
tones  and  the  lighting  of  this  picture  as 
well  as  its  masterly  composition  are  partic- 
j  ularly  pleasing.  Without  any  artifi- 
:  ciality  it  gives  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
I  farmer’s  life  and  his  nearness  to  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  other  pictures  in  the  exhibit 
were  portraits  in  a  method  of  pastel  espe¬ 
cially  developed  by  Dr.  \’alderrama,  in 
which  the  heads  are  highly  finished  and 
the  costume  as  a  rule  sketched  in  with  a 
few  deft  strokes.  This  technique,  skill¬ 
fully  used  by  the  artist,  gives  an  effect  of 
great  lifelikeness. 

It  Wcis  clearly  evident  that  Senor  V^alde- 
rrama  is  a  gifted  portrait  painter,  for  the 
observer  immediately  gained  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  each  study  is  an  excellent  like¬ 
ness,  for  all  of  them  vary  in  interpretation 


and  in  appearance.  Further,  unlike  some 
painters,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  one 
type  but  is  equally  at  home  with  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  gentle  or  simple. 
The  color  may  be  bright,  as  in  the  pastel 
of  My  Cook,  a  colored  girl  with  cock,  or 
subdued  as  in  the  fascinating  portrait  of 
the  Cuban  chess  champion,  Capablanca. 
On  opening  the  exhibition.  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga,  the  .Ambassador,  said: 

I  do  not  propose  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Esteban 
Valderrama,  the  distinguished  artist,  whose  small 
but  representative  and  comprehensive  exhibition 
we  inaugurate  this  afternoon. 

The  twenty-nine  works  of  art  which  we  admire 
at  this  time  are  his  most  fitting  introduction. 

These  paintings,  selected  from  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  Valdcrrama’s  works,  express  to  you,  in  the 
universal  language  of  their  conception,  drawing, 
coloring  and  treatment  of  their  respective  subjects, 
the  steady  progress  and  growing  evolution  of  the 
young  master;  the  creation  and  development  of 
his  own  special  style,  free  from  foreign  influence 
and  open  to  constant  improvement;  the  author’s 


Couitesy  of  Xmtional  Museum 

MISS  SUS.^N  ANN  BRIGGS,”  BY  E.STEBAN 
VALDERRAMA 


Courtesy  »»f  th«  Artist 

“HARD  EARTH,”  BY  ESTEBAN  VAEDERRAMA 


untiring  industry  and  alisolutc  devotion  to  art; 
his  successful  mastery  of  landscape  technique  and, 
in  my  modest  opinion,  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mand  with  which,  reviving  the  glories  of  La  Tour, 
Valderrama  has  won  a  plaee  which  may  well  be 
called  unique  in  the  difTicult  field  of  pastel 
portraiture. 

My  remarks  have,  therefore,  no  other  purpose 
than  to  open  officially  this  exhibition  by  V’alde- 
rrama. 

The  fact  that  he  is  Director  of  the  San  Alejandro 
National  Academy  of  Art  would  justify  this 
modest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
Ambassador.  But  his  personal  merits,  achieved 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  Academies  and  official 
organizations,  his  perseverance,  and  the  sense  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  which  his  works 
inspire  in  every  Cuban  would  necessarily,  apart 
from  his  academic  standing,  lead  me  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  this  compatriot  of  mine  who  through 
the  magic  of  his  brush  brings  to  northern  lands  a 
bit  of  our  sky,  sun  and  soil,  and  the  authentic 
representation  of  our  national  art. 

When  we  diplomats  meet  in  conferences  or 
congresses,  we  generally  talk  much,  plan  more 
and  agree  to  many  things  with  a  view  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  ties  which  bind  our  several  countries, 
and  although  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  gained 
notable  triumphs  in  fostering  closer  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifty  years,  it  has  accomplished  little 
in  making  known  its  progress  in  the  field  of  art. 

The  Americas,  who  rightly  admire  the  wonders 
of  art,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  other  conti¬ 


nents,  have  a  limited  acquaintance  with  tht 
artistic  creations  of  their  own  countries.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  discover  one  another;  gita; 
distances,  economic  problems  and  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive  constitute  barriers  that  we  must  graduallv 
overcome. 

Insofar  as  developing  a  better  knowledge  of  tbf 
success  of  our  respective  painters  is  concerned, 
we  have  barely  gotten  a  start,  and  to  this  end 
Cuba  is  happy  to  present  today  to  the  Capital «' 
the  United  States,  this  token  exhibit,  which  wf 
hope  will  pave  the  way  to  more  complete  and 
larger  ones. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  Valderrama  should 
be  the  trail  blazer,  because  few  among  the  many 
eminent  Cuban  artists  have,  like  him,  had  the  vision 
and  determination  to  widen  the  national  artbtic 
horizon  abroad. 

We  hope  that  his  presence  in  Washington  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  desire 
of  the  Cuban  Senate,  that  he  paint  a  portrait  d 
the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  works  which  he  presents  here 
today  are  ample  evidence  of  his  ability  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  high  task. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  say,  bearing  in  mind 
the  international  and  constructive  purpose  of 
these  art  exhibits,  that  Cuba  offers  its  capital  dty 
together  with  the  necessary  facilities  to  all  the 
artists  of  the  Americas  who  may  desire  to  present 
their  works  there. 

By  an  act  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  of  which  the 
Republic  is  proud,  decisions  regarding  all  matteR 
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pertaining  to  customs  treatment  of  works  of  art 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the 
San  Alejandro  National  Academy  of  Art  in 
Habana,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  Dr.  Valder- 
jama  as  Director  of  that  institution  will  cooper¬ 
ate  personally  in  every  way  possible  to  facilitate 
tbe  exhibition  of  the  works  of  such  artists  of  the 
Americas. 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  and  in  my 
own,  I  wish  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks 
K)  the  Director  and  other  officials  of  this  splendid 
Rational  Museum,  and  to  my  dear  friend,  Dr. 

!  L  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  for  the  generous  aid  given  to  this 
exhibit,  as  well  as  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  so  kindly  have  honored  us  with  your  presence 
w  the  occasion  of  this,  the  official  opening  of 
the  Esteban  \’alderrama  exhibition. 

A  miniature  by  Seiior  Hoyos  was  on 
view  from  December  15-29,  and  was 
viewed  on  the  opening  day  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  gathering.  Sehor  Hoyos  has  an 
international  reputation  as  a  miniaturist, 
and  the  portrait  of  his  mother  that  was 
exhibited  for  a  fortnight  called  forth  en¬ 
thusiastic  comment  from  critics  and  the 
public.  Whether  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
or  viewed  through  a  microscope  the  paint¬ 
ing  showed  a  perfection  rarely  encoun¬ 
tered;  it  was  aptly  described  as  “a  miracle 
of  technique  through  which  the  observer 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  the  living 
image  imbued  with  that  vital  spirituality 
which  is  indeed  eternal,”  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  Washington  critic. 

During  the  last  25  years  Senor  Hoyos, 
who  abandoned  a  career  as  architect  to 
devote  himself  to  miniature  painting,  has 
exhibited  his  work  in  Europe  and  the 
.\mericas,  where  he  has  been  hailed  as 
the  greatest  living  miniaturist  by  many 
authorities.  Most  of  his  work  is  at  present 
in  private  collections. 

His  strong  advocacy  of  many  phases  of 
Pan  Americanism  must  also  receive  special 
mention. 

Senor  Hoyos’  portrait  of  his  mother  was 
exhibited  under  the  patronage  of  the 


Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the  Hon.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Castillo  Najera,  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  formal  opening. 

Argentine  Art  at  the  Virginia  Museum 

The  Argentine  art  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  the  Golden  Gate  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  at  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Riverside  Mu¬ 
seum,  New  York,  and  other  works  not  pre¬ 
viously  shown  in  the  United  States  were 
collected  in  an  exhibition  opened  at  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond, 
on  January  16. 

The  interest  of  the  museum  in  Argentine 
art  dates  from  its  beginning  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Weddell,' 
then  United  States  Ambassador  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  a  trustee  of  the  new  institution, 
sent  the  director  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 

*  A'ow  Ambassador  to  Spain. 


Courtesy  of  Salvador  Duhart 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  ARTIST 
Miniature  by  Juan  de  Dios  Hoyos. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
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of  the  T\vcnt\'-lifih  Annual  Argentine 
Salon.  With  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  Hon.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Argentine 
.\inbassador  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Alexander  de  Marval,  Com¬ 
missioner  General  in  charge  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  at  the  two  world’s  fairs  of  1939,  the 
entire  collection  of  Argentine  art  now  in 
the  United  States  was  made  available  to 
the  Virginia  Museum,  which  thus  was 
privileged  to  present  the  largest  survey  of 
.Argentine  art  ever  to  be  shown  outside 
.South  .America. 

The  exhibit  includes  45  fine  pieces  of 
scul])turc,  90  prints,  and  more  than  100 
admirable  paintings.  Similarities  Ijetwcen 
the  art  of  Argentina  and  the  United  States 
were  described  by  the  director  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  Thomas  C.  Colt,  Jr.,  in  a  radio 
address  delivered  before  the  opening  of 


the  exhibit.  The  art  of  neither  country  is 
indigenous,  but  shows  clearly  defined 
roots  in  Europe — France  and  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  development  in  both  countries 
has  been  parallel:  first  portraiture,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  genre,  then  works  showing  the 
effects  of  study  in  European  ateliers.  The 
most  recent  trends  indicate  that  both 
countries  arc  growing  up,  the  artists  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  Europe  and  discovering 
their  birthright.  Those  closest  to  the  life 
and  soil  of  their  respective  lands  arc  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  valid  art  today,  and  it  is 
in  their  works  that  the  distinction  be- 
ttveen  Argentina  and  the  E'nited  States  is 
most  discernible,  the  rich  native  person¬ 
ality  of  the  two  countries  most  evident. 

To  open  the  exhibit,  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  museum  on  the  evening  of 
January  16.  The  receiving  line,  headed 
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bv  the  President  r)f  the  Museum,  included 
the  Argentine  Ambassador;  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Price;  and  the  Hon. 

R.  Walton  Moore,  Counsellor  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Secretary  of  State.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  important  institutions 
and  agencies  concerned  with  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  relations  were  among  the  guests  on 
that  occasion,  at  which  the  .\mba.ssador 
said: 

Mr.  Governor.  Ladies  .and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  not  speaking  out  of  mere  politeness  when  I 
say  that  no  more  appropriate  plaee  could  have  been 
selected  than  your  historic  city  of  Richmond  for  an 
othibition  of  .\rgentine  .\rt  in  the  United  States. 
There  exists  in  the  history  of  our  respective  coun¬ 
tries  an  undercurrent  of  important,  yet  forgotten 
links,  which  warrant  that  assertion. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  genius  of  your 
political  institutions  arc  at  the  very  root  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  constitutional  organization.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  every  young  student  in  my  country  is 
familiar  with  the  extremely  important  role  played 
by  Virginia  in  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  framing  of  your  Federal 
Constitution. 

1  have  always  Ix'en  tremendously  impressed  by 
an  observation  of  Beveridge  in  his  Lije  of  John 
Marshall.  He  pointed  out  that  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  jeflerson,  James 
Madison,  John  Marshall,  and  George  Mason,  all 
Virginians,  were  born,  historically  speaking,  at 
almost  the  same  point  of  time — to  be  exact  within 
30  years — •  and  on  the  same  spot,  geographically 
speaking — within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  Beveridge  added 
that  the  life-stories  of  these  great  men  largely 
make  up  the  history  of  the  United  States  whilst 
they  lived;  and  it  was  chiefly  their  word  and  their 
labors,  their  thoughts  and  their  purpsoses  which 
gave  form  and  direction  to  the  political  and  social 
forces  which  arc  still  working  out  the  destiny  of  the 
.\inerican  people. 

May  I  add  that  these  same  influences  have  ex- 
tfnded  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States 
and  have  shaped  and  are  still  shaping  the  political 
destinies  of  other  countries  whose  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  evolved  largely  on  the  pattern 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Such  is  the  case  of 
■^rgentina  which  enacted  its  own  Constitution  in 


1853,  after  seventy'  years  of  successful  .American 
experience. 

I  feel  tonight  is  also  the  proper  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  another  great  .American, 
whose  cfTorts  in  favor  of  the  early  recognition  of 
-Argentina’s  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  richly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  our 
people.  Although  Henry  Clay,  to  whom  I  am 
referring,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Blue-grass 
C.ountry,  he  was  born  very'  near  here,  in  Hanover 
County,  and  lived  in  Richmond,  where  he  was 
educated,  until  he  became  a  young  lawyer. 

Had  he  no  other  record  of  public  life,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  -Amer¬ 
ican  history  if  only  because  of  the  monumental 
sp)eech  he  delivered  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  24th  of  March,  1818,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  recognition  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  River  Plate.  With  amazing  foresight  he  ex¬ 
pounded  a  political  philosophy  on  inter-.Amcrican 
relations  and  on  the  conduct  to  be  followed  by 
western  countries  in  face  of  a  F-urop>ean  war  which 
today,  120  years  later,  may  well  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  soundest  tenets  of  -American  statesman¬ 
ship.  Many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  his  spieech 
are  easily  traced  to  the  liberalism  of  that  great 
scholar  and  patriot,  Chancellor  Wythe,  under  whose 
spiritual  guidance  Clay  grew  up  in  Richmond. 

There  is  another  American  whose  name  I  would 
like  to  recall,  since  he  is  the  Virginian  who,  nearly 
90  years  ago,  concluded  the  first  commercial 
treaty  between  our  two  countries;  in  point  of 
fact  the  only  commercial  agreement  that  has  ever 
been  signed  lietw'een  -Argentina  and  the  United 
States.  John  Strother  Pendleton,  born  in  Cul- 
pieppier  County,  served  twice  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  first  from  1831  to  1833 
and  later  from  1836  to  1839.  He  was  Charg6 
d’.Aflfaires  in  Argentina  from  1851  to  1854  and 
the  tactful  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  his  instructions  and  accomplished  his 
task  well  won  him  a  ranking  place  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  history  of  his  country. 

As  it  happ)encd,  the  historical  Meeting  of 
Provincial  Governors  which  laid  the  foundations 
for  an  Argentine  Federal  Constitution  took  place 
at  San  Nicolas,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 
.Argentina.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  his  dis¬ 
patches,  he  was  the  only  foreign  representative 
present  at  the  meeting.  In  an  official  communi¬ 
cation  addressed  at  that  time  to  Daniel  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Pendleton  reported:  “By 
invitation  of  General  Urquiza — then  at  the  helm 
of  the  Nation — I  came  up  with  him.  I  am  the 
only  foreigner  here,  and  I  believe  the  only  one 
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who  was  invited  to  come— beins:  made  the  only 
exception  I  presinne,  chiefly  Ix’cause  General 
I'rqniza  is  exceedinu^ly  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  L'nited  States, 
and  as  much  as  jxjssible,  to  assimilate  the 
institutions  of  his  Government,  to  those  of  the 
United  States.’’ 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Ciommerce,  and  Navi¬ 
gation  he  nettotiated  with  the  collalxnation  of  Mr. 
Rolx-rt  Schenck,  Minister  to  Brazil  at  the  time, 
was  sinned  at  San  Jose  the  2~th  of  July  1853,  and 
is  still,  in  the  absence  of  any  new  anreement,  in 
full  ofx-ration. 

The  Treaty  contains  a  clause,  the  opening  one, 
so  unusual  and  so  full  of  significance  that  I  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  it  here.  It  reads:  ‘‘There 
shall  Ix'  [X'lpetual  amity  between  the  United 
States  and  their  citizens  on  one  part,  and  the 
Argentine  C'.onfederation  and  its  citizens  on  the 
other  part.’’ 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  international  life,  coun¬ 


tries,  like  individuals,  may  have  occ.i'ioua 
ferences.  In  the  case  of  Argentina  and  the  L' 
States,  well  above  transient  dilTerences, 
exists  a  permanent  feeling  of  friendship,  so 
expressed  in  that  clause,  which  governs  and  .1. 
will  govern  the  mutual  relations  Ix'tween  n 
countries. 

It  is  clearly  fitting,  then,  that  Richmond  'i 
have  Ix-en  chosen  for  this  exhibition  of  Ai  t;i 
.\rt;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  opening  cl.i 
the  Treaty  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  ; 
joicc  in  the  honor  of  being  among  you  tuni!;! 

So  it  is  also  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  vi 
more  \'irginian,  my  distinguished  friend 
colleague,  .Ambassador  Weddell,  to  whose 
lightened  initiative  and  generous  efforts 
exhibition  is  largely  due — and  to  Governor  1 
and  the  X’irginia  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts  itM  !' 
so  graciously  supporting  his  initiative  and  for: 
ing  such  splendid  hospitality  to  the  works  of 
of  my  people. 
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Jorge  Eduardo  Boyd 

Ambassador  of  Panama  in  Washington 


Jorge  E.  Bovd  presented  his  letters 
rodcnce  as  Ambassador  of  Panama  to 
United  States  to  President  Roosevelt 
February  9,  1940.  On  that  occasion, 
viid,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 


is  fitting  for  both  the  L'nitcd  States  and 
una  to  give  a  new  and  promising  meaning 
h('  intimate  relations  between  onr  two  coun- 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  real  fraternal 
jKxhement  and  collaboration  in  the  plan 
iiiiiu'd  upon  by  your  Administration  both 
the  General  Treaty  negotiated  between  our 
countries  on  March  2,  1936,  and  in  the  ex- 
y  notes  which  were  signed  and  incorpo- 
d  in  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pact. 

These  documents  are  of  exceptional  importance 
;i  significance.  They  not  only  interpret  with 
iT.irable  fidelity  ‘‘Good  N'eighborliness” — a 
!ing  which  is  inherent  in  the  noble  purjjo.se  of 
jiint;  every  trace  of  misunderstandings  and 
-livings  between  Panama  and  the  United 
i!fs,  initiating  a  new  effort  toward  cordial 
itions  and  understanding,  looking  toward 
..  tical  reciprocal  advantages  beyond  the  limits 
mere  phraseology — but  they  also  present  with 
■  idoii  and  clarity  the  orientation  which  must 
given  to  Panamanian-.\inerican  relations  for 
;  purpose  of  establishing  between  the  two  coun- 
o  a  lasting  friendly  relationship  which  will 
finitely  eliminate  all  possible  future  misundcr- 
_ ings. 

PTh  is  fact  must  be  empha-sized  Ijecause  it  con¬ 
futes  the  most  eloquent  demonstration  of  the 
»'  spirit  which  animates  the  resolve  of  both 
j^tioiis  to  understand  each  other,  to  be  good 
■'ehhois  and  true  friends,  thereby  setting  an 
iinplc  of  real  ccxiperation  to  the  other  nations 
the  American  continent. 

It  is  then  most  expedient  that  in  the  warmth  of 
Jfh  sincere  sentiments  of  fraternity  we  should 
every  effort  to  continue  the  development  of 
•r  relations,  as  symbolized  in  effective  solidarity, 
irmony,  and  ctxjperation.  My  mission  in  your 
Wat  country  signifies  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
fatnt  and  the  people  of  Panama  to  succeed  in 
farraonizing  our  interests  and  in  solving  our  prob- 
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lems  with  a  clear  and  just  comprehension  which 
will  make  our  friendship  steadfast,  and  I  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  happy  occasion  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  of  my  most  sincere  and  constant 
collaboration  toward  that  purpose. 

President  Roosevelt  replied  in  part  as 
follows: 

You  begin  your  new  duties,  Mr.  .Ambassador, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  for  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  have  never  been  more  cordial 
and  sympathetic  than  they  are  today.  Both  your 
country  and  mine  stand  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of 
inter-American  solidarity  and  coopieration.  We 
are,  by  reason  of  our  close  association  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  indeed  neighbors — and  good 
neighbors — in  every  sense  of  that  word,  and  the 
newly  effective  General  Treaty  between  our  two 
countries,  as  you  so  well  point  out,  has  sealed  and 
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ensured  a  partnership  which  will  grow  closer  and 
more  beneficial  to  us  both  as  the  years  pass. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  your  coun¬ 
try  and  mine — as  well  as  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world— have  benefited  beyond  measure  from 
the  great  enterprise  which  is  the  Panama  Canal. 
To  the  continuance  of  this  noble  cooperative  effort, 
1  am  confident  that  Your  Excellency  brings  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  happy  spirit  of  neighborlincss  which 
cannot  fail  to  foster  and  enhance  it. 

The  new  Ambassador  of  Panama  was 
Ixjrn  in  Panama  City  on  March  14,  1886. 
After  attending  the  Colegio  del  Istm.o  in 
Panama,  he  went  to  the  United  States 
to  complete  his  education.  He  graduated 
from  Dwight  College,  New  York,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  study  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  and  political  science. 

In  Panama  he  has  held  many  high  po.si- 
tions,  including  those  of  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  attorney  general 
of  the  republic;  member  of  the  Panama- 
United  States  Mixed  Claims  Commission; 
and  member  of  the  city  council  of  Panama. 
In  1928  he  was  candidate  for  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Dr.  Boyd  has  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  diplomatic  career.  He  has 
been  attache,  secretary,  counselor,  or  charge 
d’affaires  of  Panama  in  the  United  States, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1911  he  was  special 
Ambassador  at  the  coronation  of  George 
V,  King  of  England.  WTen  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 


was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  1 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  I 
Court,  he  was  the  representative  ofj 
Panama.  Later  he  served  as  agent  for  j 
Panama  in  the  Panama-United  States 
General  Claims  Commission.  In  1917-18 
he  was  Consul  General  of  Panama  and 
member  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  New 
York.  He  has  also  been  consul  general 
of  Bolivia  in  Panama  and  was  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  delegate  to  the  Fourth  Congress  d! 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain. 

The  new  Ambassador  of  Panama  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  decorations 
and  honors.  These  include:  The  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Ntinez  de 
Balboa;  President  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  Bureau  of  Panama;  Grand  I 
Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor;  j 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Condor,  I 
Bolivia;  Grand  Commander  of  the  Inter-  j 
national  Academy  of  History,  Paris;  j 
Member  of  the  France-America  Commit- 1 
tee;  and  coronation  medal  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris  and 
Washington,  with  diploma  of  honor  and 
gold  medals;  American  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  law;  .Academy  of  Social  and 
Political  Science,  Philadelphia;  Delta  Chi 
Fraternity;  and  Kent  Law  Club,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dr.  Boyd  is  also  the  representative  of 
Panama  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 
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'  The  “Ollantay”  of  Ricardo  Rojas 

J  An  Inca  Tragedy  lor  Modern  Audiences 

s 

8  ANGEL  FLORES 

d  Divisiun  oj  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


A  qcarter  century  before  Columbus 
'  ailed  for  the  Indies,  Pachacuti,  “greatest 
^  of  all  the  Incas,”  ruled  over  the  Incan 
Empire.  During  his  reign  many  memo¬ 
rable  deeds  occurred,  but  none  so  poign¬ 
antly  unhapjay  as  his  feud  with  Ollantay, 
j  his  valiant  warrior  chief.  The  tragic 
legend  of  Pachacuti  and  Ollantay,  carried 
across  the  years  by  word  of  mouth,  was 
j  written  down  by  Von  Tschudi  in  the  seven- 
icenth  century,  by  the  old  priest  Antonio 
’  Valdez  in  the  eighteenth,  and  by  numerous 
’  Quichua  scholars  who  considered  it  “the 
most  interesting  and  complete  relic  of 
Peruvian  literature.” 

In  N’aldez’  version,  Ollantay,  whose 
’  "name  is  as  a  dreaded  rope”  and  who  “all 
I  dangers  has  gladly  met,”  falls  in  love  with 
I  Coyllur,  Pachacuti’s  daughter,  “the  apple 
of  the  Sun’s  eye.”  In  more  remote  times 
I  Ollantay,  who  is  not  of  royal  blood,  might 
j  have  married  the  Princess  without  much 
ado,  but  during  Pachacuti’s  reign  rules  had 
l)een  introduced  prohibiting  such  unions. 

•  The  talx)o  notwithstanding,  the  Princess 
marries  Ollantay  in  secret  and  is  with 
child  by  him.  Nevertheless  his  suit  is 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  Inca,  whereupon 
Ollantay  climbs  the  rocky  heights  over 
Cuzco  and  in  a  moving  soliloquy  declares 
himself  the  imjjlacablc  enemy  of  his  proud 
King. 

Cluzco!  O  thou  beautiful  city ! 

Henceforth  behold  thine  enemy. 

I’ll  bare  thy  breast  to  stab  thy  heart, 

And  throw  it  as  food  for  condors; 

Thy  cruel  Inca  I  will  slay.* 

'  Translated  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  in  “The 
Incas  of  Peru,”  London,  1910,  pp.  323-407. 


In  the  meantime  the  Inca  shuts  up  the 
Princess  in  a  cave  and  orders  his  general 
Ruminahtti  to  capture  Ollantay  “dead  or 
alive.” 

In  the  second  act  Ollantay  is  proclaimed 
Inca  by  the  people  of  Ollantay- tambo,  in 
the  valley  of  Vilcamayu,  and  plans  his 
campaign  for  the  defense  of  his  fortress- 
palace  with  the  aid  of  his  faithful  “thirty 
thousand  brave  Antis,”  amongst  whom 
“no  weakling  is  found.”  Later,  in  “a 
wild  place  in  the  mountains,”  Ruminahui 
appears,  “torn  and  ragged,  and  covered 
with  blood.”  He  describes  how  Ollan- 
tay’s  strategy  has  brilliantly  succeeded; 

.\Iy  army  then  was  near  the  hill, 

VV'hen  suddenly  the  massive  stones 
Came  crashing  down,  with  erics  and  moans, 
While  clarions  sounded  loud  and  shrdl. 

\  rain  of  stones  Ixtth  great  and  small 
Down  on  the  crowd  of  warriors  crashed. 

On  every  side  destruction  flashed. 

Thy  heart  the  slaughter  did  appall. 

Like  a  strong  flood  the  blotxl  did  flow, 
Inundating  the  ravine; 

So  sad  a  sight  thou  ne’er  hast  seen — 

No  man  survived  to  strike  a  blow. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  lugubrious 
Convent  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  where, 
still  ignorant  of  her  parentage,  the  ten- 
year  old  daughter  of  Ollantay  and  Coyllur 
is  cloistered  -signifying  that  the  Ollantay- 
Pachacuti  feud  has  lasted  for  a  decade. 
In  a  cave  nearby  the  child’s  mother, 
whom  she  has  never  seen,  sighs  and  groans. 

Note. — The  illustrations  are  copyrighted  by  Editorial 
Lusada,  Buenos  Aires  publishers,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  a  magnificent  de  luxe  editon  of  Rojas'  plays. — 
Editor. 
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rill-  slagc  scttint*  by  Angel  Guido  for  Act  1\’  of  Ollaiihiy. 


Ill  the  third  and  last  act  tlic  Inca 
Pachacuti  dies  and  his  son  Tupac  Yupan- 
qui  succeeds  to  the  throne.  The  new  Inca 
orders  Ruminahui  to  crush  the  rebel 
Ollantay  once  and  for  all.  \’o\ving  to 
avenge  his  previous  defeat,  Ruminahui 
adopts  a  cunning  stratagem.  After  hiding 
his  men  in  the  caves  and  gorges  of  Ollan- 
tay-tambo  he  appears  at  the  gates  of 
Ollantay’s  fortress  “in  rags,  his  face  cut 
and  slashed  with  wounds,  and  covered 
with  blood,”  claiming  to  have  been  ill 
treated  by  the  new  Inca.  Ollantay  re¬ 
ceives  him  joyously  with  his  wonted  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  after  he  and  his  warriors  have 
drunk  their  fill  and  dropped  off  to  sleep — 
they  were  celebrating  “the  Sun’s  great 
Raymi  festivals” — ,  Ruminahui  “cautious 
and  silent  as  fate,”  opens  the  gates  and 


lets  in  his  men.  “Beaten,  erushed,  lx:- 
trayed,”  thousands  are  slain.  Ollantay 
and  his  generals  are  captured  and  brought 
liefore  the  Inca.  Bragging  of  his  signal 
victory,  Ruminahui  asks  his  King  for  the 
immediate  extermination  of  Ollantay  and 
his  staff.  But  the  King’s  High  Priest  is 
more  humane,  and  pleads  for  mercy.  The 
King,  a  gallant  warrior  himself,  admiring 
Ollantay's  courage  and  despising  Rumi- 
nahui’s  cowardly  scheme,  after  a  tense 
moment  of  indecision  pardons  Ollantay, 
makes  him  his  permanent  chief  and  frees 
his  companions.  Amidst  the  subsequent 
rejoicing,  the  little  “orphan”  who  has 
finally  discovered  her  mother,  forces  her 
way  into  the  hall  and  begs  the  Inca  to 
save  the  Princess,  Yupanqui’s  sister  and 
Ollantav’s  wife.  Thev  all  go  to  the  Con- 
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vent  and  discover  the  Princess  languishing 
■in  a  foul  and  loathsome  cave.”  After 
heart-rending  explanations,  music  and 
embraces  follow  and  the  play  ends  auspi¬ 
ciously  with  a  happy  reunion. 

Such,  in  e.ssence,  is  the  legendary  tragedy 
of  Ollaritay  in  its  acceptedly  primitive  and 
“pure”  state.  In  1939  the  noted  .\rgen- 
tinian  poet  and  scholar  Ricardo  Rojas, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  forgotten  Cuzco 
version,  later  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
of  Wiener  in  Ollanlaytambo,  recast  the 
old  myth  in  new  moulds  of  contemporary 
sensibility.  Not  through  meticulous  re¬ 
search  and  footnoting,  but  by  fusing  his 
profound  scholarship  with  his  poetic  gifts 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  Rojas 
recreated  Ollantay’s  tragedy,  which  had 
haunted  him  since  1907.  When  the 
National  Theatre  of  Buenos  Aires  produced 
Rojas’  Ollantay  on  July  26,  1939,  the  play 
met  with  colossal  success,  passing  the 
much-coveted  100th  performance  and 
breaking  all  records  for  consecutive  per¬ 
formances.  Unlike  his  predecessors  in  this 
genre  (Labarden,  Juan  Cruz  Valera,  Bel- 
grano,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
Tupac- Amaru),  Rojas  did  not  succumb  to 
rhetorical  abortions  or  picturesque  pas¬ 
tiches.  On  the  contrary,  he  proceeded  like 
a  scientist:  he  traced  the  Inca  legend  down 
to  its  pristine  essence,  endeavoring  to 
rescue  its  autochthonous  content  and  char¬ 
acteristic  form.  Thus  he  had  to  face  realis¬ 
tically  the  problem  of  re-creation,  even 
though  the  theme  was  in  the  romantic 
tradition  and  even  though  he  consciously 
grafted  it  upon  the  sober  movement  and 
pattern  of  Attic  drama.  In  Rojas’  Ollantay 
the  plot  centers  on  the  Ollantay-Coyllur 
love  affair,  accentuated  by  four  “Wagne¬ 
rian”  themes: 

.Net  I. — The  Rijt  (quarrel  between 
Ollantay  and  the  Inca) 

Act  II. — The  Abduction  (Ollantay  ab¬ 
ducts  the  Princesis  from  the  C’onvent) 


Act  III. — The  Capture  (Ollantay’s  de¬ 
feat  through  Ruminahui’s  treachery) 
.Net  IV. — The  Punishment  (Ollantay  is 
sentenced  to  death). 

Only  one  King  appears  in  the  play 
(Yupanqui),  the  Princess  is  not  a  mother 
but  a  woman  in  love  throughout,  and 
death,  not  mercy,  ends  the  play. 

In  Act  I  Ollantay,  “son  of  the  Earth,” 
falls  madly  in  love  with  Coyllur,  “daughter 
of  the  Sun.”  On  his  return  to  her  father’s 
palace,  after  winning  great  victories  in  the 
field,  he  asks  for  his  reward  in  the  form  of 
“a  star,”  Coyllur,  but  to  this  the  Inca 
answers: 

Rewards  I  promised  you;  but  never  did  I  promise 
To  break  the  laws. 

In  the  veins  of  Coyllur,  the  Princess, 

Flows  the  blood  of  the  selfsame  kings 
Who  founded  Cuzco:  the  sacred  blood  of  the 
.Moon 

Which  never  mixed  with  mortal  blood 
.And  never  will. 

.Such  is  the  Law.  Such  are  the  commands  of  the 
Incas.  * 

Ollantay  protests: 

I  am  the  son  of  the  Earth,  a  goddess 
Even  older  than  the  mother  Moon! 

From  those  prodigious  entrails  I  was  born 
And  Pachacamac  is  the  only  father! 

If  in  Coyllur,  Princess  of  the  Empire, 

Flows  the  blood  of  Inti,  then  a  god  without  a  name. 
Whose  fatal  mystery 

Makes  Man’s  heart  divine,  gave  me  love. 

Despite  the  ensuing  scene  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  Coyllur  loves  Ollantay  as  much 
as  he  loves  her,  Yupanqui,  imperturbable, 
rejects  Ollantay’s  request.  Indignant,  he 
leaves  for  the  mountains,  and  the  Inca 
orders  Ruminahui  to  arrest  him.  The  act 
closes  with  Coyllur’s  foreboding  words: 
Ollantay  loves  me  as  1  love  him  .  .  . 

Son  of  the  Sun,  now  you  know  the  truth! 

In  this  love  a  higher  love  refines  itself! 

If  in  its  mystery  the  heavens  engender  gods. 

Heroes  the  Earth  in  her  grief  engenders. 

*  This  and  succeeding  Iranstations  from  the  play  were 
made  by  the  author  oj  this  article. — Editor 
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In  Act  II  Coyllur  is  cloistered  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun: 

I  know  not  who  I  am.  Hardly  do  1  know  who  I 
wa.s. 

In  the  cosmic  horror  I  transform  myself 
Into  a  dark  phantom,  light  as  smoke 
Born  from  the  live  embers  of  a  flame. 

I^ter,  after  the  Virgins  have  retired,  Ollan- 
tay  steals  into  the  Convent  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  after  a  pa.ssionate  dialogue  per¬ 
suades  the  Princess  to  flee  with  him. 

Coyi.i.ur: 

.Stop,  brother  of  the  hard  rock ! 

Son  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Earth: 

What  magic  power  does  your  being  hold. 

What  fatal  charm  lies  in  your  lips? 

The  fire  of  your  eyes  bums  into  my  eyes 
.\nd  flows  into  my  blood. 

From  you  there  issues  a  mighty  force 
.\nd  to  this  power,  overwhelmed,  I  yield. 

'I'itan  of  the  mysterious  Mountain, 

I  was  yours  and  yours  1  am.  To  you  I  surrender. 

Oli.antay: 

Star  of  my  (jensive  afternoons, 

Torch  of  my  bleak  horizons, 

Live  coal  illumining  with  its  bright  lights 
Like  an  altar  fire  upon  the  heights. 

Coyllur: 

You  will  be  to  me  air  and  nest, 

Flight  of  wing  in  radiant  blue. 

Bland  wooing  upon  down,  cushioned 
By  the  warmth  of  beloved  flesh. 

Take  me  away.  I  am  yours.  Let  me  be  your 
slave. 

Oli.antay: 

For  this  love  the  Sun  made  you  so  beautiful. 
Coyllur: 

If  you  are  the  Condor  that  stole  a  Star 
Take  me  far  away,  where  the  world  ends. 

Ollantay: 

Condors  of  the  Andes  blazoned 

The  triumphal  lineage  of  my  forefathers, 

.\nd  cradle,  throne  and  tomb  signalized 
My  ambition  in  the  Andean  skies. 

Come  with  me  to  the  Andes.  Come  to  the  pa¬ 
ternal 

Bastion  where  I  shall  build  a  rocky  nest 
And  in  the  fortunes  of  this  eternal  love 
Give  you  the  happiness  of  which  you  dream. 


Coyllur: 

Fatal  presentiment 

Of  I  know'  not  what  voluptuous  <mguish! 

Now  my  soul  is  like  a  withered  leaf. 

Carried  away  in  the  darkness  by  the  wind. 

In  .'\ct  III  Ollantay  has  taken  Coyllur  to 
his  fortress-palace  of  Ollantaytamlx),  on 
the  snow-capped  Andes.  Outside  in  the 
piercing  cold  the  soldiers  stand  guaitl, 
Three  old  men  bring  a  chest,  recovered 
from  the  sunken  City  of  the  Nine  Golden 
Gates,  containing  jewels  and  gowns  for 
Coyllur  who  is  shortly  to  become  Queen  of 
the  .\ndes.  A  mysterious  visitor  is  show 
in  and  addresses  Ollantay: 

I  wanted  to  spicak  to  you.  Sir,  on  learning  that  you 
were  here. 

1  bring  you  news,  but  first  I  lieg  your  pardon 
For  coming  to  you  so  torn 
And  filthy  with  mud  and  sweat. 

He  declares  himself  to  be  Ruminahul 
claiming  to  have  been  ill  treated  by  the 
Inca  on  account  of  Ollantay’s  escape,  and 
begs  him  to  return.  Ollantay  refuses  and 
Ruminahui  disappears  in  the  dark.  Just 
as  the  festivities  for  the  crowning  of  Coyllur 
liegin,  Ruminahui  signals  his  men  from 
within  the  citadel,  opens  the  gates  for 
them,  and  Ollantay  and  his  men  are 
caught  unprepared.  Thus  comes  to  pass: 

The  titanic  encounter: 

The  sons  of  the  Earth 
.\galnst  the  sons  of  the  Sky ! 

Tempest  of  the  Andes! 

Gods  and  men  in  combat ! 

Frenzy  of  battles! 

Turbid  clouds  of  people 
Sharp  arrows  raining ! 

Rage  of  fires! 

Precipitous  rivers  of  blood ! 

.\xcs  flash  lightning!  Great  thunders 
Of  falling  boulders!  Slings  whistling 
.\nd  human  screams  in  the  wind ! 
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Striking  from  behind,  Ruminahui  knocks 
Ollantay  unconscious,  and  thereafter  it  1‘ 
not  difficult  for  Ruminahui’s  men  to  win 
the  day,  but  not  before  he  himself  is  slain. 
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In  Act  I\’  Yupanqui  condemns  Ollantay 
to  the  flames.  When  Coyllur  declares  that 
she  is  with  child,  the  Inca  contemplates 
condemning  her,  too,  but  his  wife  inter¬ 
cedes  and  Cloyllur  is  e.xiled  instead.  In 
])arting  Ollantay  tells  Coyllur: 

In  your  entrails  remains 
Mixed  with  blood  of  the  Sun, 

The  blood  of  a  Titan  of  the  Mountain. 

1  was  freedom;  you  are  life ! 

Ollantay’s  head  is  severed  and  exhibited  on 
a  stake,  and  his  body  burned  in  a  pyre. 
Coyllur,  almost  mesmerized  by  the  be¬ 
loved  head,  speaks  slowly  and  propheti¬ 
cally  of  the  new  race  of  men  that  she, 
exiled  beyond  the  Ixirder  of  the  Empire, 
will  bear: 

Banished  by  an  impious  law 
To  dark  outposts  1  shall  go, 

And  the  new  Hero  beneath  my  heart 

Will  some  day  convoke  the  people  of  the  Pampas 

Into  a  new  race  of  many  renewed  races 

With  Star  and  Sun  in  their  banners. 

Strong  progeny  of  liberators, 

It  will  return  from  the  pampas  to  the  sierra 
To  advance,  through  new  laws  of  love, 

To  Sons  of  the  Sun,  the  Sons  of  Earth. 

Poetically,  the  symbol  is  clear:  the  Shel- 
leyan  “desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star”  is 
translated  not  as  desire  but  as  appropriation 
of  the  star  (Coyllur)  by  the  Condor 
(Ollantay  is  often  called  “Condor  of  the 
.\ndes”).  It  is  clear  that  Ollantay  has 
rebelled  not  merely  against  one  Inca  but 
against  a  whole  theocratic  system,  tyran¬ 
nical  in  its  belief  in  endogamy.  His 
rebellion  results  in  Coyllur’s  becoming  the 
mother  of  a  new  race  born  of  Earth  and 
Heaven,  of  Man  and  God,  which  is 
destined  to  struggle  fiercely  against  any 
form  of  despotism  and  to  become  the 
progressive  force  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri¬ 
can  liberation. 

Ricardo  Rojas  has  brought  upon  the 
stage  an  American  theme  and  he  has  done 
so  with  dignity,  without  forcing  the  Inca 
warriors  to  speak,  act  and  dress  like 


'  et  i  n  c  a  ’ 
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THE  INCA 

Costume  designed  for  Ollantay  by  Mecha  N. 
de  Carman. 


Calderonian  princes  of  the  Spanish  Golden 
.•\ge.  His  knowledge  of  American  archae¬ 
ology  and  history  helped  him  to  mirror 
with  genuine  truthfulness  the  times  and 
customs  of  the  period  he  depicts.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  the  discriminating 
scholar  have  collaborated  with  the  talents 
of  the  poet.  Ollantay  is  extraordinary  for  its 
theatrical  values:  the  movement  is  majes¬ 
tic,  the  verse  concise,  often  metallic  and 
prosaic,  but  better  suited  to  the  heroic  saga 
than  the  torrential  epic  strain  of  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  or  the  lyrical  subtleties  of  the 
Symbolists.  Rojas’  lines  are  direct,  sus¬ 
tained  not  by  any  rigorous  metrical 
scheme  but  by  the  essential  poetry  of  the 
action,  the  very  marrow  of  which  is  poeti¬ 
cal.  In  brief,  he  has  revived  the  defunct 
poetical  theatre  and  placed  it  on  solid 
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Uround.  It  must  be  mentioned,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  stage  settings,  im[)ressive 
archaeological  reconstructions  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  Angel  Guido,  are  as  commendable  as 
the  music  by  Ciilardo  Gilardi,  who  in  the 
incidental  huainos  and  yaravies  has  kept 


faithfully  to  the  autochthonous  tonic  of  the 
ancient  Incas.  This  happy  combination 
of  music,  architecture  and  literature,  all 
focused  on  an  .Xmerican  theme,  has  open¬ 
ed  a  new  period  in  Latin  .Ameriran 
dramaturgy. 


The  Churches  of  Bogota 

Their  Art  and  Architecture 


GEORGE  W.  GRL  PP 

Fornier  C.hifJ,  '1  rode  Routes  Project,  Vnited  States  Marilitue  Commission 
[Port  II]  >5 


San  Francisco 

The  Cm'Rcn  of  San  Francisco,'®  origi¬ 
nally  part  of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  was 
founded  in  1 550  (61  ).*^  The  original  struc¬ 
ture,  which  was  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  church  in  1557  (61a),  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1785  (,62).  Nine  years  later,  the  recon¬ 
structed  edifice  of  today  was  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Domingo  Esquiaqui 
(62a).  According  to  a  tablet  over  the 
south  door,  it  was  reconsecrated  on  March 
25,  1794,  by  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Baltasar 
Jaime  Martinez  Compandn  (62b). 

The  interior  is  a  mixture  of  architectural 
styles.  The  light  grey  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
the  aisle  and  the  chapels  look  primitive 
with  their  exposed  heavy  wooden  beams. 
The  walls  are  painted  light  grey;  the 
under  side  of  the  gallery  is  ornamented 


•*  See  Bui  letin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union,  Febru¬ 
ary  1940,  Jor  Part  /. 

**  See  end  oJ  ar'icle  Jor  Engtrsh  equivatents  and  names 
of  churches. — Editor. 

.See  key  to  references  at  end  of  article. — Editor. 


with  gilt  symbols  against  a  sky-blue  back¬ 
ground;  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery  is 
done  in  blue  with  a  few  gilt  lines;  and  the 
Roman  arches  and  the  columns  of  the 
chancel  and  the  two  chapels  show  two 
shades  of  grey. 

The  altars  in  the  two  chapels,  and  in 
the  aisle,  are  mixed  in  style;  but  the  high 
altar  and  the  chancel  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  baroque  in  Bogota.  The 
chancel  is  lined  with  an  exquisite  master¬ 
piece  of  Spanish  colonial  art,  a  seriesol 
high  reliefs  in  natural  wood  completed  bs 
Ignacio  Garcia  de  Ascucha  in  1621  (63) 

T  he  theme  of  a  few  of  these  reliefs  follows; 
The  vision  of  St.  Anthony;  St.  Bonaventure  atu 
St.  Francis;  The  burial  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus;  The  flight  into  Egypt; 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Lau¬ 
rence:  7  he  conversion  of  St.  Paul;  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  desert. 

The  walls  of  this  church  look  like  anj 
art  gallery.  Six  of  the  paintings  arc  b 
Baha.sar  de  Figueroa  (64),  and  nine  art 
the  work  of  V^squez  (65).  The  mosi 
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awe-inspiring  of  the  collection  is  1  he  Last 
judgment  by  Vasquez.'* 

San  Ignacio 

The  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  Bogota  at  the 
end  of  the  with  century.  Juan  Bautista 
Coluccini,  a  member  of  the  order,  who 
reached  the  city  in  1604,  probably  built 
the  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  (66). 
Adjoining  this  institution  he  built  the 
Church  of  San  Ignacio  in  1606  (66). 

The  original  church  was  damaged  by 
the  earthquakes  of  1743,  1763,  and  1785; 
the  restoration  and  replacement  arc  not 
exactly  like  the  original. 

The  present  cruciform  church  has  an 
aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  The  walls 

'*  Sources: 

61.  Page  64  (1.3) 

61a.  Page  32,  Vol.  I  (10) 

62.  Pages  22-26  (11) 

62a.  Page  134,  Vol.  II  (10) 

62b.  Page  135,  Vol.  II  (10) 

63.  Page  17  (2) 

64.  Pages  168-169  (14) 

65.  Pages  106-107  (14) 


of  the  nave,  aisles  and  transepts  arc  painted 
pale  blue.  The  nave  ceiling,  the  balus¬ 
trade,  and  the  ceiling  under  the  balcony 
and  gallery  arc  decorated  with  vividly 
colored  or  gilt  arabesque  carved  wood 
ornaments  of  magnificent  workmanship. 

The  high  altar  table  and  its  screen  arc 
of  different  styles.  The  four-tiered  carved 
wood  screen  of  the  high  altar  has  many 
niches  decorated  with  statues  or  paintings 
of  saints.  In  the  central  niche,  above  the 
altar  table,  is  a  striking  statue  of  Christ. 
The  other  five  beautiful  altars  of  this 
church  are  baroque  in  design.  They  also 
arc  adorned  with  many  exquisite  figures 
and  paintings. 

Two  of  the  many  statues  in  this  church, 
one  of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  other  of  the 
Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  arc  the  work  of 
Pedro  Lalxiria  (67). 

The  four  murals  of  the  Evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  painted 
by  \'asquez  in  the  dome  were  damaged  by 
the  xvTiith  century  earthquakes.  The  dam- 
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aged  parts  were  retouched  by  Father 
Paramo. 

In  this  church  there  arc  29  ]>aintings, 
including  tlic  four  murals,  by  Vasquez  (68). 
Other  paintings  arc  by  Baltasar  dc 
Figueroa,  .\ntonio  Accro,  .\ntonio  Garcia, 
Luis  Garcia  Hevia,  and  other  artists  (69)  ^ 

"  The  Colombian  art  authority  Sr.  Guillermo  Her¬ 
nandez  de  Alba  recently  announced  the  attribution  to 
Murillo  of  a  painting,  ''''The  Flagellation  of  Christ,” 
in  this  church. — Em  roR. 

2®  Sources: 

66.  Page  86  Vol.  I  (10) 

67.  Pages  91,  92  Vol.  I  (10) 

68.  Pages  107-110  (14) 

69.  Page  91  Vol.  I  (10) 


San  Juan  de  Dios 

Jnff< 

On  December  2,  1595  (70)  the  monks  o( 

San  Juan  dc  Dios  obtained  permission 
from  Philip  II  to  go  to  .\merica  to  cstab- 
lish  liospitals.  L'ndcr  the  jjower  of  roval 
authority  .\rchbishop  Fray  Cristobal  de 
Torres  granted  permission  to  the  Order  o( 
Hospitalers  to  build  the  monastery-hospital 
and  church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  in  1635  ' 

(70,  71).  In  1723  (72)  a  new  church  was 
built.  The  adjoining  monastery-hospital 
buildings,  and  this  church,  especially  its 
tow'er,  w'cre  partly  damaged  by  the  earth- 


Photocraph  by  George  W.  Grupp 

I  HE  HIGH  ALT.\R,  S.\NT.\  B.\RB.\R.\ 

The  plain  interior  of  the  church  is  brightened  by  a  beautiful  gilt  baroque  high  altar. 
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quake  of  1743  (72).  The  restored  build- 
ines  and  church  were  the  places  of  service, 
work  and  worship  of  the  Hospitalers  until 
the  suppression  of  the  Order  in  1835  (72). 
Since  1835  the  church  has  been  used  by  all 
who  wish  to  worship  God  there. 

The  his;h  altar  is  entirely  white  except 
the  fi:ilt  capitals  of  the  columns,  the  paint¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  retable,  and  the  fitg- 
ure  desifitns  in  the  corners.  The  pea-green 
chancel  serves  as  a  background  to  this 
altar.  The  other  twelve  altars  have  gilt 
car\ed  wocxl  retables  baroque  in  design. 
The  altar  tables  are  painted  red  and 
decorated  with  gilt  symlxils.  The  pulpit, 
like  nearly  all  others  in  Bogota,  has  four 
panels  of  the  Evangelists,  carved  in  relief 
and  bordered  with  baroque  designs. 

The  three-centered  arch  ceiling  of  the 
nave  is  decorated  with  gilt  carved  wooci 
svmbols  edged  with  red  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  cream  grey.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  painted  white.  The  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls  of  the  aisles  are  painted  blue, 
except  one  section  of  the  cast  aisle.  In 
this  section  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  gilt 
symbols  against  a  red  background. 

In  this  church  and  in  its  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  there  arc  ten  paintings  by  \’asquez 
(73),  three  by  Caspar  Figueroa  (74),  four 
by  Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (75),  and  one  by 
Richardo  Acevedo  Bernal  (76).*^ 

Santa  Barbara 

After  lightning  had  destroyed  the  home 
of  Don  Lope  de  Cespedes  on  .August  27, 
1565  (77),  he  donated  its  site  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  church  in  honor  of  St.  Barbara  of 
Xicomedia,  whose  father  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning  upon  beheading  her  for  her 

•'  Sources: 

70.  Page  267  Vol.  I  {10) 

71.  Page  64  {13) 

72.  Page  270  Vol.  I  {10) 

73.  Pages  103,  110-111  {14) 

74.  Page  163  {14) 

75.  Page  169  {14) 

76.  Page  270  Vol.  I  {10) 


Photocraph  by  George  W.  Grupp 


SAN  JUAN  DE  DIOS 

The  original  church  on  this  site  was  erected  by 
the  Order  of  the  Hospitalers  about  1635. 

Christian  faith.  The  devotion  to  the  saint 
became  so  great  that  Archbishop  Luis 
Zapata  de  Cardenas  not  only  made  the 
small,  humble  edifice  a  parish  church  on 
Feburary  23,  1585  (77),  but  also  directed 
that  it  be  replaced  by  a  larger  and  grander 
building.  The  new  building  was  formally 
opened  on  December  4,  1593  (77,  78). 
The  reconstructed  fagade  and  the  four¬ 
storied  bell  tower  of  the  present  church 
were  built  in  1851  (79). 

The  arches,  beams,  ceiling,  and  walls  of 
this  church  are  painted  w'hite  with  steel 
grey  trimmings.  The  plain  interior  of 
Santa  Barbara  is  brightened  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  gilt  baroque  carved  wood  high  altar 
and  by  the  other  altars,  which  are  adorned 
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with  oil  paintings  and  with  gilt  figures  and 
ornaments  against  a  red  background. 

The  outstanding  art  treasures  of  this 
church  are  \’asquez’  paintings  (80,  81) 
of  The  Penitent  Magdalene,  St.  Franeis  Xavier 
and  The  Virgin.  The  most  renowned 
painting  in  this  church  is  that  of  St. 
Roche  by  Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (82). 
However,  the  eyes  are  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  \’asquez  (82).  According  to 
tradition  (80),  Figueroa  painted  the  pic¬ 
ture  while  \*asquez  was  his  pupil.  The 
expression  of  the  eyes  of  the  completed 
painting  dissatisfied  Figueroa.  In  disgust, 
he  threw  down  his  brushes,  and  left  his 
studio.  \’asquez  studied  the  eyes;  then 
he  took  up  his  master’s  brushes  and  re¬ 
painted  them.  When  Figueroa  returned 
the  next  day,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
work  of  \’asquez  that  he  dismissed  him 
with  the  comment  that  there  was  nothing 
more  he  could  teach  him.  In  addition  to 
the  St.  Roche,  there  are  three  other  paint¬ 
ings  by  Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (83)  in 
Santa  Barbara.*^ 

Santa  Clara 

By  a  royal  decree  of  1619  (84),  Arch¬ 
bishop  Fernando  Arias  de  Ugarte  was 
given  permission  to  found  a  convent  for 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare  (84).  The 
church  for  this  convent  was  fairly  well 
under  way  by  December  13,  1628  (85), 
and  apparently  completed  in  1629  (86). 

The  walls  of  this  interesting  church  are 
painted  red  and  embellished  with  gilt 
ornaments.  The  grey  ceiling  is  crowded 
with  caired  wood  symlx)ls  painted  blue, 
gold  and  red. 

Colorful  figures  grace  the  thirteen  niches 

**  Sources: 

T7.  Pages  68 -70  Vol.  I  {10) 

78.  Page73Vol.I{10) 

79.  Page  64  {13) 

80.  Page  72  Vol.  1  {10) 

81.  Page  111  {14) 

82.  Page  72  Vot.  I  {10) 

83.  Pages  169-170  {14) 


of  the  three-tiered  high  altar.  The  othe 
six  altars  are  baroque  in  design,  full  (i 
color,  and  flanked  by  oil  paintings. 

There  are  many  old  and  interesti» 
paintings  in  Santa  Clara.  The  awt-| 
inspiring  Vision  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  was 
painted  by  \’asquez  (87).  .\nother  paint.  ! 
ing  by  Vasquez,  St.  Cecilia  (88),  is  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Clara.  In  this  chuich  i 
there  are  three  paintings  by  Caspar 
Figueroa  (89),  and  nine  paintings  h 
Baltasar  de  Figueroa  (90).  The  out¬ 
standing  paintings  by  Baltasar  de  Figueroe 
are  St.  Martin  sharing  his  mantle  with  the  pern, 
The  Virgin  with  two  saints;  The  appearm 
oj  St.  Thomas  to  the  Bishop  of  Padua;  Tk 
adoration  of  the  shepherds;  The  Holy  Fam^; 
and  The  flight  into  Egypt.^ 

Santa  Ines 

In  the  early  part  of  the  xvnth  century. 
Captain  Fernando  de  Caicedo  (91)  pro- 1 
posed  the  building  of  a  convent  anc 
church  for  Dominican  nuns  to  be  know  i 
as  Santa  Ines.  Progress  was  slow,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  church  did  not  become  a 
reality  until  1645  (92),  some  years  afte 
his  death.  With  the  exception  of  the 
plateresque  east  doorway  the  exterior  is 
ultra-severe.  The  present  north  end  andf 
belfry  are  very  primitive.  | 

The  interior  is  graced  with  the  usual  I 
Spanish  colonial  scheme  of  decorations  1 
The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  carved  I 
wood  designs  painted  in  gold,  edged  withf 
red,  against  a  background  of  grey.  Thtj 
four  supporting  arches  of  the  ceiling  aref 
painted  red  and  decorated  with  gilt  t 
symbols.  Two  of  the  columns,  from  the[ 
capitals  downward,  are  embellished  withf 

Sources:  | 

84.  Pages  134-135  Vol.  I  {10) 

85.  Page  93  {15) 

86.  Page  64  {13) 

87.  Page  111  {14)  ! 

88.  Page  118  {14) 

89.  Page  163  {14)  1 

90.  Pages  170-171  {14)  j 
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Photograph  by  “El  Hegalo’* 


WOOD  CAR\’1NG,  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
One  panel  of  the  high  reliefs  completed  by  Ignacio  Garcia  de  Escucha  in  1621. 
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From  "Grecorio  Vasques  de  Arce  y  Cebaltos,*’  by  Roberto  Piiano  Reetrepo 
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SAINT  FRANCIS  XAVIER  PREACHING 

This  example  of  the  art  of  Gregorio  V&squez,  painted  in  1698,  is  found  in  the  Church  of  San  Ignacio. 
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gilt  grapes  against  a  background  of  red. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel  are 
decorated  with  red  painted  symbols  against 
a  cream  brown  background. 

The  high  altar  has  a  three-tiered  screen 
of  gilt  carved  wood  in  baroque  style.  The 
figures  in  the  niches  of  the  .screen  are 
painted  in  brilliant  colors.  The  other  five 
altars,  with  their  oil  paintings,  and  the 
usual  gilt  pulpit  are  interesting  examples 
of  early  Colombian  art. 

Of  the  many  paintings  in  this  church,  the 
one  of  the  Virgin  carrying  the  image  of  St. 
Dominic  to  the  monks  of  the  Dominican  Order 
is  the  work  of  VLsquez  (93).  According 
to  Pizano,  the  painting  of  the  angels  look¬ 
ing  down  with  adoration  upon  Jesus  bound 
to  the  pillar  for  scourging  in  the  palace  of 
Pontius  Pilate  is  the  work  of  Baltasar  de 
Figueroa  (94). 

! 

j  Santo  Domingo 

The  monastery  and  Church  of  Santo 

-  Domingo  had  their  beginnings  in  1550 
I  (95,  96),  and  yet  it  is  possible  they  did  not 
■  become  a  reality  until  1563  (97).  The 

present  church  structure  dates  from  the 

-  latter  part  of  the  xvrii  century.  The 
E  original  buildings  were  damaged  by  an 
.  earthquake  in  1743  (99)  and  by  fire  in 

1761  (99),  and  the  earthquake  of  1785 
'  (98,  99,  100)  virtually  destroyed  the  mon- 
p  asteryand  the  church. 

The  interior  of  the  present  church  is 
neo-classic  in  character.  Its  Roman  arches 
are  supported  by  twelve  columns  of 
;  Uiarble  and  cream  colored  cement.  The 
Sources: 

9t.  Page  763  Vot.  I  (to) 

92.  Page  64  (13) 

93.  Page  111  (14) 

94.  Page  171  (14) 


high  nave  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  gilt 
designs  against  a  background  of  blue  and 
cream. 

Gold,  silver,  gilt  carved  wood,  grey, 
green,  hazel,  tan  and  white  marble,  and 
colored  plaster  are  skillfully  used  to  make 
the  altar  ornaments  and  the  altars,  thirteen 
in  number,  of  this  church.  In  the  nine 
chapels  and  other  parts  of  this  church 
there  are  twenty-one  paintings  by  Gre¬ 
gorio  \'asqucz  (101).^ 

Other  Churches  of  Colombia 

There  are  other  magnificant  churches  in 
Colombia,  but  none  are  so  rich  in  art  as 
the  temples  of  God  in  Bogota, — the 
treasure  houses  of  Colombia’s  priceless  art. 

*5  .Sources: 

95.  Page  64  (13) 

96.  Page  29  Vol.  I  (10) 

97.  Page  9  (11) 

98.  Page  53(15) 

99.  Pages  4-5  (21) 

100.  Page  231  (8) 

101.  Pages  112-118  (14) 

Editor’s  Notf:  The  English  equivalents  of  the 
names  of  saints  and  churches  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
as  follows:  San  Francisco,  St.  Francis;  San  Ignacio,  St. 
Ignatius;  San  Juan  de  Dios,  St.  John  of  God;  Santa 
Barbara,  St.  Barbara;  Santa  Clara,  St.  Clare;  Santa 
Ines,  St.  Agnes;  and  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Dominic. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOURCE  KEY 
Example:  “The  church  was  symbolic  of  Christ 
and  the  houses  represented  the  twelve  disciples. 
(1,2,  3).” 

1.  Page  14,  Vol.  I  (10) 

(10)  See  Bibliography,  Las  Cronicas  de  Bogota, 
por  Pedro  M.  Ibdnez.  Page  14,  Volume  I. 

2.  Pages  84-85  (8) 

(8)  See  Bibliography,  Ilistoria  de  Colombia 
para  la  Ensenanga  Secundaria,  por  Jesus  Maria 
Henao  y  Gerardo  Arrubla.  Pages  84-85. 

3.  Page  46,  Vol.  I  (7) 

(7)  See  Bibliography,  Ilistoria  Eclesidstica  y 
Civil  de  Nueva  Granada,  por  Jose  Manuel  Groot. 
Page  46. 
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First  Pan  American 


The  enthusiastic  rcspon.se  of  the  American 
republics  to  the  Argentine  invitation  to  the 
First  Pan  American  Housing  Congress  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  truly  significant.  This  was 
distinctly  a  working  conference  of  experts, 
who  were  well  qualified  to  contribute  to 
the  discussions  and  to  benefit  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  colleagues.  New  ideas  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the 
congress,  who  had  come  eager  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  housing  field  in  the  American  nations. 
Delegates  of  many  countries  had  much 
progress  to  report  and  although  all  of  them 
felt  that  the  task  ahead  was  considerable, 
they  were  not  dismayed,  but  faced  it  with 
courage  and  enterprise. 

The  initiative  for  such  an  inter-American 


(10)  Pedro  M.  Ibanez:  Las  Cronicas  de  Bon.. 

4  vols.  Imprcnta  Nacional,  1913-1923. 

(11)  .Alfredo  Ortega;  Arquitectura  de  Bopi, 
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(12)  Pan  .American  Union:  Bogota  (.Ameria' 
City  .Scries  Xo  5-.A),  Pan  American  Union,  193" 

(13)  Bi.lisario  .Arenas  Paz:  Guia  gengraficai 
Colombia,  Librcria  Colombiana,  Bogota,  1938. 

(14)  Roberto  Pizano;  Gregorio  Vdique.z,  Camii' 
Bloch,  Paris,  1926. 

(15)  Edvard  Posada:  Aarraciones,  1906. 
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.Aguila  Ncgra  Editorial,  Bogota,  1929. 
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rez,  Bogota,  1918. 

(18)  Antonio  Gomez  Resirepo:  Bogota,  15s8 
1938,  Bvlletin  of  the  Pan  American  Unia 
.August  1938. 

(19)  Eladio  Vergara:  La  Capilla  del  Sapsr. 
de  Bogota,  Bogota,  1886. 

(20)  - :  Z'S  Z'^S  pftifnta  a  Colombia,  Zit 

Zag,  Santiago,  Chile,  1936. 
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Housing  Congress 

gathering  w  as  taken  on  December  22, 193: 
when  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  meeting  at  Mor 
tevideo,  resolved  “to  promote  the  lioldin; 
of  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  .-Americar 
Republics  w  ith  the  sole  object  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  housing  in  its  hygienic, 
economic  and  social  aspects.”  The  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
always  ready  to  further  any  idea  relatec 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  .Anu  iica 
republics,  decided  that  the  beautiful  .U 
gcntinc  capital  should  be  the  setting  If 
this  assembly  and  the  Argentine  (ioverr 
ment  was  asked  to  set  a  convenient  date 
The  week  of  October  2-7,  1939  was  finallf 
chosen  for  the  meetings. 

The  sight  of  the  hall  of  the  Buenos  .Aire 
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Citv  Council  on  the  morning  of  October  2 
was  a  thrilling  one.  There,  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  and  \’ice  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  together  with  other 
hieh  government  officials,  the  Argentine 
representatives  joined  those  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  to  hear  the  cordial  welcome  of 
the  Hon.  Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afl'airs,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
government.  After  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  reasons  for  the  conference,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  social  problems 
have  taken  a  definite  place  in  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  aflairs,  the  distinguished  Minister 
ended  his  remarks  with  these  words,  well 
worthy  of  the  occasion:  “America,  which 
fer\  ently  cherishes  the  ideal  of  international 
peace,  knows  how  to  serve  with  equal  devo¬ 
tion  the  cause  of  social  peace.  Both  rest 
upon  justice  and  both  require  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  fine  spirit  of  human  harmony  and 
solidarity.” 

Also  present  were  observers  from  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  International 
Labor  Office,  and  representatives  of  the 
Argentine  provinces  and  governmental 
agencies  and  of  various  Argentine  and 
foreign  organizations  interested  in  housing. 

•At  a  preliminary'  meeting  the  executive 
board  was  elected.  Dr.  Juan  F.  Caflerata, 
chief  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  being 
chosen  Chairman,  and  the  delegation 
heads  from  Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil,  Uruguay 
and  the  United  States  Vice  Chairmen. 
R6mulo  Amadeo  of  Argentina  was  made 
Secretary  General.  The  work  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  divided  among  committees, 
which  dealt  with  economics,  hygiene, 
social  conditions,  architecture  and  con¬ 
struction,  financing,  legislation  and  city 
planning  in  their  relation  to  housing; 
housing  progress  through  community  edu¬ 


cation;  and  housing  in  America  today.' 

During  the  week  the  members  of  the 
committees  devoted  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  numerous  reports  on  the 
topics  presented  by  official  delegates  and 
various  private  agencies.  As  a  result  of 
this  earnest  endeavor  a  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  drawn  up  and  later  approved 
in  the  closing  session  on  October  7.  Un¬ 
fortunately  limitations  of  space  prevent 
the  Bulletin  from  giving  here  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  those  resolutions.  They  will 
be  published  later,  together  with  all  the 
approved  documents,  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  The  Pan  American  Union 
will  also  publish  the  resolutions  in  its 
series  on  Conferences  and  Congresses. 

Complementary  to  the  Congress,  Argen¬ 
tina  organized  a  Housing  Exhibit  in  the 
building  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society. 
In  this  undertaking  many  official  bodies 
and  private  organizations  from  all  the 
American  countries  joined.  Models,  pho¬ 
tographs,  posters,  plans  for  urban  expan¬ 
sion,  and  many  other  pertinent  objects 
were  displayed.  All  revealed  the  dynamic 
drive  throughout  the  Americas  in  the 
laudable  direction  of  social  assistance  and 
the  betterment  of  living  conditions  for 
American  workers. 

W  ashington  was  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  Second  Pan  American 
Housing  Congress,  which  is  to  assemble  in 
1941. 

The  Buenos  Aires  meetings  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  ties  uniting  the  American 
republics.  The  following  editorial  from 
a  Buenos  Aires  daily.  La  jXacion,  for  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1939  clearly  demonstrates  the  out¬ 
standing  success  of  the  congress: 

The  First  Pan  American  Housing  Congress, 
which  Argentina  was  privileged  to  entertain, 
closed  day  before  yesterday  after  a  week  of  section 
meetings  and  plenary  sessions.  The  congress 
adjourned  with  many  conclusions,  based  upon 

•  See  program  of  the  Conference,  Bulletin,  May  1939. 


Courtesy  of  R.  T.  Cshill 


THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  HOUSING  CONGRESS 

Seated:  The  Hon.  Claude  M.  Bowers,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  Chairman;  siainii' 
left  to  rififht,  Calvin  B.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Administrator,  Farm  Security  .Administration;  Raymond  . 
Cahill,  .Assistant  .Administrator,  P'ederal  Housing  Administration;  Silver  Tesone,  United  Sia: 

Housing  .Authority. 
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earlier  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies,  to  its 
credit.  It  therefore  marks  an  imfxjrtant  advance 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  which  the  desire 
for  progress  on  the  part  of  the  .American  nations 
can  find  expression. 

.Aside  from  the  specific  aims  of  this  assembly,  it 
clearly  bears  witness  to  the  solidarity  and  the 
noble  spirit  of  cooperation  inspiring  all  sections 
of  the  continent  and  finds  them  determined  to 
unite  to  solve  their  common  problems. 

The  meeting  just  adjourned  emphasized  the 
basic  significance  of  housing  with  respect  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Solutions  for  this  serious  and  pressing  problem 
have  been  outlined  in  general  terms,  which  later 
can  be  given  concrete  expression  in  specific 
instances. 

With  the  start  thus  made,  the  conference  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  if  it  is  followed  by  p)eriodic 


continental  congresses  and  the  creation  of  perma¬ 
nent  organizations  in  each  of  the  participatm-- 
countries.  Inspired  by  a  high  sense  of  humanir 
and  social  justice,  the  measures  suggested  shouic 
eradicate  bad  and  unhealthful  housing,  which  s 
one  cause  of  pauperism  and  spiritual  degeneratio: 
among  the  pxxjr.  Not  only  has  the  hygienic  asper 
of  the  situation  been  considered  but  even  mot: 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ethical  valut- 
involved  and  to  human  p)ersonality. 

Therefore  the  congress  advocated  the  construi 
tion  of  individual  homes  to  be  purchased  bt 
workers,  who  could  thus  assure  their  families  a: 
indep)endence  favorable  to  the  strengthening  d 
family  ties  and  to  a  better  and  more  dignificc 
mode  of  life.  Even  in  cases  where  economic  coc- 
ditions  or  city  regulations  make  collective  housbr 
necessary,  the  maximum  of  indep)endence  fo 
family  groups  should  be  provided,  thus  increasb 
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the  security  of  tlic  family,  which  is  the  very  form-  justice  and  adequate  prosperity  for  the  laboring 
dation  of  society  and  of  the  State.  The  task  of  population. 

abolishing  insanitary  tenements,  slums  and  miser-  Legislators  and  statesmen  should  draw  from  the 

able  rural  hovels,  is  everywhere  a  Herculean  task,  premises  and  conclusions  of  this  congress  the  nec- 

tthich  should  not  be  underestimated.  It  requires  essary  suggestions  for  carrying  out  practically  and 

persistent  effort  and  considerable  expenditure.  effectively  the  purpose  of  this  valuable  conference. 

The  fact  that  the  subject  has  been  stated  and  Meanwhile  it  is  undeniable,  as  the  President  of  the 

.tudied  and  that  the  foundations  for  its  solution  Congress  has  said,  that  .\merica  has  hereby  set 

have  been  laid  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  progress.  The  an  honorable  example  for  the  world.  For  while 

\iial  relations  between  housing  and  social  peace,  elsewhere  men  are  engaged  in  destruction,  the 

which  must  be  carefully  protected  just  now,  cannot  nations  of  this  continent  have  joined  in  the  noble 

escape  anyone.  The  delegates,  with  foresight  and  task  of  laying  solid  and  permanent  foundations 

human  understanding,  realized  that  such  a  peace  for  the  peaceful  and  happy  development  of  the 

cannot  be  attained  except  upon  a  basis  of  equal  human  family. 


Women  in  the  Americas 

Ix  five  American  republics  women  enjoy  Ecuador  granted  suffrage  to  women  in 
complete  suffrage:  Brazil  (1932),  Cuba  the  constitution  of  1929,  and  the  privilege 

(1934),  El  Salvador  (1939).  the  United  was  retained  in  the  new  constitution 

States  (1920),  and  Uruguay  (1932).  In  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 

two  others  they  have  the  right  to  vote  in  December  1938,  but  never  promulgated, 

municipal  elections:  Chile  (1934)  and  Instead,  an  earlier  constitution,  that  of 

Peru  (1933).  Five  nations  limit  the  vote  1906,  was  declared  in  force,  and  in  that 

to  men  by  specific  provision  of  the  consti-  document,  as  in  the  electoral  law  of  March 

tution:  Colombia  (1886,  amended  1936),  1,  1939,  women  as  voters  are  not  specifi- 

Dominican  Republic  (1935),  Guatemala  cally  mentioned. 

(1879),  Honduras  (1936),  and  \’enezuela  The  Mexican  government  took  the 
(1936).  The  remaining  nine  countries —  stand,  in  a  communication  of  March  20, 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  1935,  that  there  were  no  reasons,  technical 

Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  or  otherwise,  for  not  including  xvomen  in 

Paraguay — use  the  ambiguous  word  “na-  citizenship,  and  thereby  permitting  them 
tional”  in  the  articles  of  the  constitution  to  vote.  To  clarify  the  situation,  how- 
relative  to  suffrage.  ever,  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 

Some  of  these  nine  countries  have  at  one  women  the  vote  was  drafted.  In  1938,  it 

time  granted  suffrage  to  xvomen.  or  have  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 

taken  some  action  to  do  so.  In  Argentina  and  referred  to  the  States  for  ratification, 

a  bill  to  grant  the  vote  to  women  passed  Although  President  Cardenas  in  his  mes- 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  since  it  sage  to  Congress  of  September  1,  1938, 

failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  it  never  urged  that  prompt  action  be  taken,  the 

became  law.  The  Province  of  San  Juan,  amendment  has  not  yet  become  law,  ac- 

however,  permits  women  to  vote,  and  at  cording  to  the  most  recent  information 

the  elections  held  July  22,  1934,  a  woman  from  official  sources, 

was  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature.  The  Nicaraguan  constitution  of  1939 
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has  prepared  the  way  for  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage.  It  states  that  citizens  are  Nicara¬ 
guans  over  21  and  those  over  18  who  can 
read  and  write.  The  obligations  of  citi¬ 
zens  include  military'  service,  but  women 
are  exempt  therefrom,  and  their  right  to 
vote  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Although  the  Colombian  constitution,  as 
amended  in  1936,  states  that  only  men  are 
considered  citizens  and  the  quality  of  active 
citizenship  is  a  prerequisite  for  voting  and 
holding  office,  women  who  are  of  age  may 
hold  office  if  they  satisfy  the  requirements 
that  the  law  specifies  for  citizens. 

If  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin 
have  been  limited,  they  are  no  index  of  the 
valuable  services  they  have  rendered  to 
the  community  by  women  from  earliest 
times.  \Vas  it  not  the  Queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  supreme  in  her  kingdoms  as  her 
husband  was  in  his,  who  backed  Columbus 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492?  And 
less  than  fifty  years  later.  Dona  Beatriz  de 
la  Cueva,  widow  of  the  Governor  General 
of  Guatemala,  succeeded  her  husband 
briefly  in  that  position. 

In  the  intervening  centuries,  women  as 
outstanding  political  figures  have  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  recent 
years,  however,  they  have  been  taking  an 
increasing  part  in  political  activities,  as 
members  of  state,  national,  and  constituent 
assemblies.  Several  women  have  been 
appointed  may'ors  of  Chilean  cities,  and 
one,  Sra.  .\licia  Canas  de  Errazuriz,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Providencia  (a  suburb  of 
Santiago,  Chile),  which  has  a  population 
of  100,000,  and  showed  her  efficiency  in  all 
municipal  matters  from  paving  to  popular 
restaurants.  Her  fellow  citizens  were  very' 
proud  of  her:  during  her  incumbency  the 
visitor  to  Santiago  was  asked  by  everyone 
he  met,  “Have  you  seen  the  .Mcaldesa 
(mayoress)?” 

In  other  spheres  than  politics,  however, 


women’s  influence  has  been  important  Ii' 
down  the  years.  Members  of  the  religion;  made 
orders  for  centuries  had  entire  charge  o[  Lutz, 
hospitals  and  nursing,  orphanages  and  as\.  leadii 
lums  for  the  aged,  general  charitable  nent; 
activities,  and  the  education  of  women.  that  i 
Since  the  Latin  American  nations  as 
achieved  indejjendence,  women  have  been  !  ' 

increasingly  active  outside  the  home.  In  towa 
the  early  days  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  pi 
women  founded  the  Sociedad  de  Benefi-  sion 
cencia  to  which  President  Rivadavia  en-  tries 
trusted  the  protection  and  education  d  1925 
girls;  for  nearly  120  years  it  has  carried  on  mdu 
an  ever-enlarging  work,  and  now  adminiF  pkt< 
ters  general  and  specialized  hospitals  anot 
homes  for  the  aged,  insane,  and  orphans 
sanitariums,  fresh-air  camps,  and  other  that 
institutions.  tion 

In  Argentina  also  the  Union  Argentina  R'O 
de  Mujeres,  whose  president  is  Sra.  Ana  Bra: 
Rosa  de  Martinez  Guerrero,  is  carrying  on  I  lo"' 
a  campaign  for  increased  civil  and  politi- 1  186 
cal  rights  for  women.  Sra.  de  Martinez  f 
is  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Com-  F  "O' 
mission  of  Women,  which  is  an  offidal  ^nc 
Pan  American  body  “charged  with  the  Ga 
permanent  study  of  all  the  problems  'o ' 
concerning  American  women.”  The  Vice  ho: 
Chairman  is  Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino  of  ™ 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Probably  the  first  profession  open  to  "o 
women  in  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere,"  6e 
was  that  of  teaching,  and  in  that  field  the\ 
have  done  pioneer  w'ork.  Juana  Manse 
de  Noronha  of  Argentina,  for  example, 
was  appointed  on  .April  7,  1859,  first  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Coeducational  Primary  School  | 
No.  1.  A  contemporary  leader  in  educa-l 
tion  is  Irma  Salas,  head  of  the  only  coedu-l 
cational  high  school  in  Santiago,  Chile.  I 
A  Mexican,  Elena  Torres,  is  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  as  an  expert  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation.  In  many  other  countries,  too, 
women  have  taken  the  lead  in  introducing 
progressive  methods  in  education. 
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In  the  realm  of  science  women  have 
made  valuable  contributions.  Dr.  Bertha 
Lutz,  of  Brazil,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  feminists  of  the  .Xmerican  conti¬ 
nent;  this  has  somewhat  obscured  the  fact 
that  she  is  also  known  in  professional  circles 
as  an  outstanding  biologist. 

With  the  rise  of  a  more  scientific  attitude 
toward  social  work,  social  service  schools 
to  provide  proper  training  for  this  profes¬ 
sion  have  been  established  in  several  coun¬ 
tries;  the  first  was  that  of  Chile,  opened  in 
1925  in  Santiago.  No  hospital  or  large 
industrial  enterprise  in  Chile  is  now  com¬ 
plete  without  a  social  worker.  Nursing  is 
another  “good  work”  that  has  acquired 
professional  status  in  Latin  America  now 
that  schools  of  nursing  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years.  The  school  in 
Rio  bears  the  name  of  Anna  Nery,  the 
Brazilian  Florence  Nightingale,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  her  sons  to  the  Paraguayan  war  in 
1864  to  serve  as  nurse  at  the  front. 

In  other  aspects  of  the  social  sciences, 
women  have  naturally  taken  great  interest 
and  played  important  roles.  Sra.  Mercedes 
Gallagher  de  Parks  of  Peru  has  been  active 
in  the  Patronato  de  Menores,  the  national 
board  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  mi¬ 
nors;  and  in  Uruguay,  Srta.  Laura  de  Arce, 
who,  as  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  studied  juvenile 
delinquency  and  methods  of  correction  in 
the  United  States,  is  playing  an  important 


part  in  planning  new  work  in  that  field. 
Dona  Rosa  Ycaza  de  Borja  in  Guayaquil 
is  the  motive  power  behind  popular  res¬ 
taurants  and  other  helpful  activities. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  Dona  Jeronyma  Mes- 
quita  has  e.xerted  her  influence  in  all  fields 
of  social  welfare,  one  of  the  organizations 
nearest  her  heart  being  the  Girl  Scouts. 
Other  Brazilian  women  have  influential 
positions  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  and 
Dona  Ignez  de  Barros  Barreto  Correia 
d’.Uraujo,  an  author  of  note,  specializes  in 
filing  systems  for  government  departments. 

^Vomen  have  been  found  everyw'here  to 
make  efficient  government  and  private 
employees,  and  at  closing  hour  can  be 
seen  streaming  from  office  buildings  in 
Buenos  Aires  as  in  Washington. 

Women  authors,  journalists,  editors,  at 
least  one  orchestra  leader,  proprietors 
of  shops,  physicians,  pharmacists,  librar¬ 
ians — all  these  and  women  of  many  other 
occupations  are  found  in  Latin  .\merica. 

That  the  Governments  of  the  .American 
Republics  value  the  counsel  of  women  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  several  have  been  appointed 
government  delegates  to  the  International 
Conferences  of  .American  States.  The  Lima 
Conference  in  1938  gave  an  accolade  to  all 
the  women  of  .America  who,  according  to 
one  of  its  declarations,  “before  demanding 
their  rights  have  assumed  all  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  social  order.” 
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Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Roumania,  Yugoslavia. 


The  Death  of 

Juan  Demostenes  Arosemena 
President  of  Panama 


Dr.  Juan  Demostenes  Arosemena,  the 
President  of  Panama,  died  in  tlie  town  of 
Penonome  on  December  16,  1939.  'Phis 
distinguished  Panamanian  lawyer  had  been 
the  Chief  Executive  of  his  country  since 
October  1,  1936  and  was  opening  new 
public  works  at  Penonome  when  death 
overtook  him. 

The  important  duties  which  he  per¬ 
formed  in  various  branches  of  the  national 
administration  in  the  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years  since  the  formation  of  the  Re¬ 
public  well  entitled  him  to  the  supreme 
distinction  which  he  received  in  1936.  In 
the  course  of  his  public  career  he  was  at¬ 
torney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Superior 
Judge  of  the  Republic,  secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  secretary  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Ambassador  to  Ecuador,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  Colon,  member  of 
the  National  Elections  Jury,  delegate  to 
the  Postal  Congress  in  Madrid,  delegate  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
President  of  the  Panamanian  delegation  to 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
.\mcrican  States,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works,  Secretary  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Justice,  and  Secretary  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs.  On  his  initiative  the  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  called  because  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  met  in  Panama  from  September 
23  to  October  3,  1939. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Arosemena 
was  59  years  of  age.  The  School  of  Law 
and  Political  Science  of  Panama  conferred 
upon  him  in  1918  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
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Laws,  for  in  this  field  he  had  a  n.iiv 
highly  regarded.  His  work  in  the  Depar 
ment  of  Foreign  .Affairs  was  such  that  to: 
eign  governments  bestowed  upon  him  tic 
orations  and  honorary  titles.  He  was  ^ 
active  member  of  various  learned  sociciic 
among  which  were  the  Panamanian  .Ac  ac 
einy  of  History,  the  Bolivian  and  Il)c'r.| 
.American  Societies,  the  Societe  Franc 
.Amerique,  the  .Association  of  Internailon 
Law,  and  the  Bar  .Association  of  Panani 
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1  a  corrcspondinsj  incnibcr  of  the  Acad- 
;  of  History  of  Madrid  and  the  Bolivian 
,  IV  of  Montevideo. 

t'  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ainer- 
i  Union  at  its  meeting  of  January  3, 
-i  passed  the  following  resolution  of 
;  lolcnce: 

hereas,  The  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
learned  of  the  deatli  of  His  Excellency,  Dr. 


Juan  D.  .‘\rosemena,  Preside..:  of  Panama. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
U  nion 

Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency,  Dr.  Juan  D.  .Arosemena; 

2.  To  request  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Panama  by  the 
Director  General. 


t 

!  The  Second  Labor  Conference 

( 

I  of  the  American  States 


j  Habana,  November  21 -December  4,  1939 

I  MOISES  POBLETE  TRONCOSO 

Lior  oj  Social  Economics,  University  of  Chile;  Member,  American  Institute  of  International 
f, Institute  of  Sociology  [Geneva),  Labor  Institute  of  the  University  of  Santa  Fe  [Argentina)’, 
and  Corresponding  Member  in  Chile,  International  Labor  Office 


u\i  Xovember  21  to  December  4,  1939, 
r  Second  Labor  Conference  of  the 
ric.in  States  members  of  the  Inter- 
Anal  Labor  Organization,  which  had 
n  convoked  by  that  body,  met  in 
a  on  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
nent.  Notwithstanding  the  situation 
itcd  by  the  war,  the  Organization  is 
a  vital  force,  and  is  continuing  the 
rk  of  human  solidarity  and  social 
:5rcss  that  it  began  just  twenty  years 

Itii'  Habana  Labor  Conference  should 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
:st  American  Labor  Conference,  held 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  January  1936, 
7ch  had  far-reaching  effects  throughout 
:  .\merican  continent  and  resulted  in 
‘  adoption  of  many  beneficial  measures 


of  a  social  nature  by  the  Governments 
there  represented. 

the  Habana  Conference  the  following 
countries  were  represented;  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Three 
Central  .\merican  countries  (Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua),  which  for 
various  reasons  are  no  longer  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion,  sent  observers;  this  fact  is  significant  as 
revealing  the  interest  awakened  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  throughout  America.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  also  sent  an  observer. 

To  this  Conference,  as  to  that  at  San¬ 
tiago,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  appointed  an 
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important  delegation,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Carter  Goodrich,  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body;  Isidor  Fabela,  government 
representative;  Georges  Curcin  and  Henry 
Harriman,  employers’  representatives;  and 
Robert  J.  Watt,  workers’  representative. 
Dr.  John  Winant,  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  attended  in  his 
official  capacity. 

The  national  delegations  were  as  follows: 

Argentina:  Government,  Dr.  Victor  Pinto  and 
Dr.  Alejandro  G.  Unsain;  employers,  Sr.  Luis 
Lamuraglia;  workers,  Sr.  Jorge  J.  Domenech; 
and  technical  advisers. 

Bolivia:  Sr.  Victor  .\ndrade.  Manager  of  the 
Workers’  Insurance  Fund. 

Brazii.:  Government,  Dr.  Rego  Monteiro  and 
Sr.  Darredo  Carneiro;  employers.  Dr.  Vicente 
Galiez;  workers,  Sr.  Crisostomo  de  Oliveira;  and 
technical  advisers. 

Canada:  Government,  Dr.  Walter  Riddell; 
employers,  Mr.  Williamson  Macdonnell;  workers, 
Mr.  Tom  Moore. 

Chile:  Government,  Sr.  Justiniano  Sotomayor 
and  Sr.  Martin  Figueroa;  employers,  Sr.  Hernin 
Videla  Lira;  workers,  .Sr.  Bernardo  Ibanez;  and 
technical  advisers. 

Colombia:  Government,  Sr.  Ricardo  Gutierrez 
Lee  and  Sr.  Francisco  Posada  Zirate;  employers, 
Sr.  Quinones  Neira;  and  workers,  Sr.  Jos6 
Camacho. 

Cuba;  Government,  Dr.  Miguel  Portuondo 
Domenech  and  Dr.  Marino  L6p>cz  Blanco;  em¬ 
ployers,  -Sr.  Wilfredo  H.  Brito;  and  workers,  Sr. 
Ldzaro  Pena. 

Dominican  Republic:  Government,  Sr.  Emilio 
Garcia  Godoy  and  Sr.  Miguel  Logrono. 

Ecuador;  Government,  Sr.  Victor  Zeballos 
and  Sr.  .Mberto  Lopez  .‘\rteta. 

Haiti:  Government,  M.  Lolio  Malebranche. 

Mexico:  Government,  Sr.  .Xntonio  Villalobos 
and  Sr.  Enrique  Jimenez  Dominguez;  employers, 
Sr.  Maximiliano  Clamiro;  workers,  Sr.  V’icente 
Lombardo  Toledano. 

Panam.'^;  Government,  Sr.  Ernesto  B.  FSbrega. 

Peru;  Government,  Sr.  Juan  de  Osma  y  Pardo. 

United  States:  (iovernment,  Mr.  .Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer  and  Miss  Mary  Nelson  Winslow; 
employers,  Mr.  Clarence  G.  McDavitt;  workers, 
Mr.  Barron  Carey. 

Uruguay:  Government,  Sr.  Eugenio  Pereira. 

Venezuela:  Government,  Sr.  .Alfredo  Olavarria 
and  Sr.  Luis  Betancourt  Sucre. 


Among  the  technical  advisers  accor 
panying  the  respective  delegations  we: 
outstanding  personalities. 

Before  the  meetings  of  the  Conferenc 
and  the  salient  resolutions  approved  ai: 
disciLssed,  it  might  be  well  to  answer  th- 
negative  criticism  that  is  so  often  advancec 
on  the  frequency  of  international  gather 
ings,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  tangib. 
and  intangible  benefits  that  the  Habata 
meeting  should  bring  to  the  America; 
Continent. 

First  of  all,  the  Conference  rcaffinnec 
continental  unity  in  matters  of  saia 
import.  It  also  enabled  men  and  wo¬ 
men  w  ho  are  dev'oting  their  energies  tc 
social  activities  in  the  Americas  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  each  other,  thti; 
strengthening  personal  relationships  anc 
creating  new  and  valuable  contacts  cor 
ducive  to  continuity  in  social  progress  ir 
this  hemisphere.  The  Habana  Confer 
ence,  like  that  of  Santiago,  gave  eac: 
country  an  opportunity  to  understand  the 
achievements  of  the  others,  and  to  prof, 
by  the  experience  of  the  more  advancec 
countries.  To  some,  this  served  as  . 
stimulus  to  action;  to  others,  as  an  incer 
tive  to  preserve  and  consolidate  what  hac 
already  been  done. 

In  brief,  the  Habana  Conference  repre¬ 
sented  a  spiritual  force  in  action,  a  fore' 
based  on  the  ideal  of  solidarity  and  soch 
justice  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  tf. 
International  Labor  Office. 

The  Conference  held  its  formal  openin: 
session  in  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  building,  with  Mr.  Goodrich,  Prc7 
dent  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization,  presidin: 
The  Cuban  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Misuf 
Angel  Campa,  in  a  thoughtful  address  thi 
stressed  American  solidarity,  welcomec 
the  delegates  and  offered  them  the  gcc- 
erous  hospitality  of  his  government,  k 
the  course  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  Camp: 
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[  said, ‘’These  regional  American  conferences 
tend  to  give  universal  significance  to  the 
decisions  taken  on  problems  that  also  con¬ 
front  men  and  nations  of  other  continents, 
as  well  as  all  those  who,  because  of  the 
particular  conditions  existing  at  present, 
feel  compelled  to  serve  the  cause  of  social 
justice.” 

On  the  opening  day,  too,  the  Conference 
unanimously  elected  as  its  President  Dr. 
Miguel  Portuondo,  the  Cuban  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  thanking  the  Conference  for 
that  honor.  Dr.  Portuondo  stressed  the 
work  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation,  and  said,  “These  regional  American 
conferences,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
have  become  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
universal  character  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.” 

.\t  one  of  the  first  sessions  a  message  from 
President  Roosevelt  was  read  and  received 
with  great  applause.  In  it  he  expres.sed 
his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  he  believed  would  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  included 
the  following  topics;  examination  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  Santiago  Conference;  the  work  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children;  and  social  insurance. 

On  each  of  these  topics  the  International 
Labor  Office  had  prepared  printed  reports 
summarizing  the  situation.  Dr.  John 
Winant,  the  Director  of  the  Office,  pre¬ 
sented  also  a  report  of  what  it  had  done  to 
carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  First  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Director’s  report  gave  rise 
to  an  interesting  discussion  in  which  the 
delegates  representing  the  governments, 
employers’  organizations,  and  labor  unions 
expressed  their  points  of  view  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  positive  social  progress  made 
in  each  of  the  countries. 

The  discussion  was  closed  with  a  most 
interesting  address  by  Dr.  W’inant  in 


which,  after  summarizing  the  principal  ob¬ 
servations  made,  he  expressed  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  social  progress  made  in  the 
Americas,  .^mong  other  things.  Dr.  Wi¬ 
nant  said:  “.\s  has  been  so  eloquently 
stated,  our  opportunity  to  serve  humanity 
w’as  never  greater  than  it  is  today,  but  we 
can  seize  that  opportunity  only  if  we  are 
capable  of  recognizing  that  the  progress  of 
a  nation  is  measured  not  by  its  production 
of  wealth  and  the  privilege  it  accords  to  a 
few,  but  by  the  social  well-being  of  its 
entire  people.” 

The  various  committees  appointed  to 
study  and  examine  the  proposals  submitted 
by  the  delegates  sent  their  respective 
reports  to  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  There,  after  interesting  discus¬ 
sions,  the  Conference  approved  28  impor¬ 
tant  resolutions,  which  constitute  its  con¬ 
structive  and  solid  achievement.  These 
resolutions  may  be  classified  for  further 
examination  under  nine  general  headings. 

I 

The  first  group  includes  those  that, 
while  emphasizing  continental  unity  in 
social  matters,  reaffirm  the  collaboration  of 
the  .\merican  nations  in  the  work  of  human 
solidarity  and  social  justice  carried  on  by 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 

The  first  and  most  important  resolution  is 
the  so-called  “Declaration  of  Habana” 
which,  because  of  its  importance,  we  quote 
in  full.  It  reads:^ 

The  representatives  of  the  governments,  the 
employers,  and  the  w  orkers  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  meeting  on  November  21,  1939,  in  the 
city  cf  Habana  on  the  generous  invitation  of  the 
Cuban  Government  in  the  Second  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  States  that  are  Members 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  adopt 
the  following  Solemn  Declaration,  which  shall  be 
called  the  Declaration  of  Habana,  1939. 

Whereas,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 

*  Unofficial  translation  made  at  the  Pan  American 
Union. — Editor. 
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durable  peace  can  be  founded  only  on  social 
justice; 

Whereas,  the  injustices,  misery,  and  privations 
suffered  by  the  working  classes  engender  a  dis¬ 
content  that  threatens  universal  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  ; 

Whereas,  the  International  Labor  Organization 
plans  to  continue  its  efforts  for  social  justice  both 
during  peace  and  during  war; 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  arc  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Lima,  of  Dccemlx-r  24,  1938, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Continental  Solidarity 
adopted  at  Panama  on  October  3,  1939,  and 
with  the  desire  to  set  the  world  an  example  of 
an  entire  continent  resolved  to  settle  its  conflicts 
without  recourse  to  violence; 

Whereas,  Ix-cause  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  it  is  called 
upKjn  to  play  an  essential  role  in  creating  a  stable 
international  pieace,  based  on  cooperation,  to 
bring  about  social  justice  of  benefit  to  all  peoples 
of  the  world; 

I  herefore,  the  representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  the  employers,  and  the  workers  of  the 
American  continent: 

Affirm  their  unshakable  faith  in  international 
cooperation  and  in  the  urgent  need  for  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  and  their  belief  that 
war  should  be  eliminated  as  an  instrument  of 
national  jxilicy;  that  just  and  honorable  relations 
between  nations  should  be  established;  that  inter¬ 
national  law  should  be  scrupulously  obscrt’cd  as 
the  standard  of  conduct  between  governments; 
and  that  justice  and  absolute  respect  for  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  should  be  maintained  in  the 
relations  of  nations  with  each  other;  and 

Promise  to  give  the  firm  and  determined  sup¬ 
port  of  the  governments  and  jjeoples  of  the 
American  continent  to  enable  the  Organization 
to  pursue,  with  undiminished  vigor,  its  noble 
objectives  of  social  well-being. 

In  the  first  group  falls  also  the  resolution 
suggesting  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  that  the 
next  international  labor  conference  be  held 
in  the  capital  of  an  American  nation  in 
the  event  that  the  war  in  Europe  prevents 
its  being  held  in  Geneva. 

The  Conference  expressed  its  satisfaction 
that  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Nicara¬ 
gua  sent  observers,  and  in  the  same  resolu¬ 


tion  suggested  a  procedure  wherebv  all 
the  American  States  might  become  active 
members  of  the  International  Labor  Or. 
ganization  and  send  full  delegations  to  the  1 
next  .American  Labor  Cxmference. 
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•Another  series  of  resolutions  dealt  with 
civil,  economic,  and  social  democraev  for 
wage  earners.  One  of  this  series,  which 
was  presented  by  the  workers’  delegate 
from  Canada  and  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  “requests  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  to 
instruct  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
make  a  study  and  report  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  to  how  far  the  exercise  of  civil 
liberty  in  the  nations  and  regions  where 
wage  earners  live  and  work  is  necessary  j 
to  improve  the  worker’s  economic 
condition.” 

The  same  idea  was  behind  resolution 
XI,  based  on  the  principle  that  labor 
should  enjoy  complete  freedom  to  organize, 
and  on  the  fact  that  the  Santiago  Confer¬ 
ence  agreed  to  request  governments  not  to 
make  the  exercise  of  this  principle  difficult. 
The  resolution  again  addressed,  through 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  governments  of 
all  the  member  states,  advocating  that 
they  “permit  the  free  functioning  of  federa¬ 
tions  and  confederations  of  unions  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries,  and  grant  them  juridical 
personality.” 

Resolution  XVH,  requesting  that  the 
free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  personal 
liberty  and  civil  rights  be  guaranteed,  had 
the  same  end. 
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Another  group  of  resolutions  dealt  chiefly 


with  economics  or  matters  of  social  econ- 1  tei 
omy.  I T1 

Resolution  VI,  for  example,  requested 
that  studies  be  made  bv  the  International  |rei 
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ill  I  Labor  Ortianization  “on  the  social  efl’ects 
ft=  of  shifts  in  centers  of  production,  with  par- 
t.  licular  emphasis  on  industrial  relations  in 
tK  i  new  centers  of  production  and  on  prob- 
!  lems  of  rcadaptation  arising  in  established 
centers.” 

I  Another  resolution  in  this  grouj)  suggests 
jjj  I  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  establish 
^  I  m  the  American  countries  joint  cominis- 
,|,  >ions  to  make  regular  studies  of  labor  con- 
ditions,  to  act  as  links  between  workers, 
employers,  and  governments  in  each  coun- 
tr\-  and  between  them  and  the  Interna- 
tional  Labor  Organization,  and  also  to 
function  as  consultative  bodies  for  the  re- 
^  spective  governments  in  questions  coming 
^  within  their  jurisdiction. 


.\n  important  scries  of  resolutions  was 
passed  to  protect,  improve,  and  defend 
the  working  conditions  and  standard  of 
Ihing  of  wage  earners. 

.\s  regards  working  conditions,  there 
was  a  resolution  requesting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  on  industrial  competition  based  on 
low  wages,  the  results  of  the  investigation 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  later  action. 

.Another,  intended  to  protect  labor,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  International  Labor  Office 
draft  a  Safety  Code  for  factories. 

.\n  important  measure  adopted  dealt 
directly  with  wage  scales.  It  requested 
the  .American  States  that  have  not  alrcadv 
done  so  to  establish  appropriate  methods 
for  fi.\ing  and  cfl'cctively  applying  mini- 
muin  wage  scales.  This  was  considered 
indispensable  if  workers  are  to  have  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living. 

-Also  to  protect  wages,  a  resolution  was 
approved  recommending  that  a  subse¬ 
quent  conference  discuss  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  wages  against  inflation  or  deflation. 
This  resolution  was  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  national  cur¬ 
rency  work  great  hardships  on  workers. 


for  they  make  it  difficult  to  fi.x  minimum 
wages  and  break  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  living  wage.  The  lower 
income  groups  of  .America  suffer  more 
acutely  than  do  those  of  other  continents 
from  inflation  and  deflation.  The  San¬ 
tiago  Conference  had  also  discussed  this 
problem. 

.A  .series  of  important  resolutions  directly’ 
related  to  workers’  living  conditions  is 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  longest  and  most  important,  on  im- 
jiroving  the  standard  of  living  of  .-American 
workers,  suggests  as  means  to  accomplish 
this  aim:  a)  closer  economic  and  financial 
cooperation  between  the  .American  na¬ 
tions;  h)  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade, 
with  consequent  increased  employment 
and  higher  wages;  and  c)  as  the  main 
objective  of  this  economic  and  financial 
cooperation,  the  preservation  of  fair  labor 
standards,  based  on  the  principles  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  International  Labor  Organ¬ 
ization.  To  obtain  these  ends,  the  reso¬ 
lution  reaffirms  the  importance  of:  a)  the 
establishment,  by  the  governments,  of  an 
adequate  system  to  safeguard  the  right  of 
wage  earners  and  employers  to  organize, 
for  all  legal  purposes;  b)  the  fixing  of  legal 
minimum  wages;  r)  the  limiting,  by  law’,  of 
hours  of  work,  which  should  be  not  more 
than  48  hours  a  week;  d)  the  abolition  of 
child  labor,  with  16  years  as  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  employment  in  indus- 
trv.  and  with  provision  for  such  workers 
to  continue  their  education  and  physical 
development,  as  w'ell  as  the  organization 
of  a  social  system  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  children  and  young  persons;  and  e)  the 
application  of  efl'cetive  inspection  services, 
so  that  social  legislation  may  be  properly 
carried  out. 

The  same  resolution  considers  it  desirable 
that  all  credit  agreements  between  the 
American  nations  should  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  effective  application  of  fair 
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lalxir  standards  in  cvcrv-  contract  carried 
out  by  virtue  thereof.  It  also  expresses  the 
desire  that,  in  any  effort  to  obtain  closer 
economic  and  financial  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  American  nations,  duly  author¬ 
ized  representatives  of  employers  and  wae;e 
earners  be  asked  to  take  part. 

.\lso  related  to  workers’  living  conditions 
was  the  resolution  on  nutrition,  in  which 
the  Conferences  recommended  that  the 
governments  support  the  conclusions  on 
this  topic  approved  by  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  Nutrition  Conference,  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  October  1939,  which  dealt  with 
all  aspects  of  popular  nutrition  and  con¬ 
tained  a  series  of  valuable  suggestions  in 
connection  with  this  important  problem. 

V 

The  Conference  approved  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  conditions  of  work  of  women 
and  children  and  young  persons,  based  on 
a  brilliant  report  presented  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  committee. 

These  resolutions  repeat  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  at  the  Santiago  Conference 
as  regards  the  minimum  age  (16  years)  for 
admission  to  employment  in  industry,  the 
protection  of  young  persons,  vfxrational 
training,  and  other  measures. 

As  regards  the  work  of  women,  the  C’on- 
ference  supported  the  declarations  of  the 
Santiago  Conference,  as  well  as  those  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Geneva  relating  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  working  mothers,  compulson,'  rest 
periods,  maternity  benefit  payments,  and 
similar  topics. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  American 
nations  are  these  resolutions  designed  to 
protect  the  individuals  on  whom  their 
very  existence  depends.  Our  countries, 
with  great  potential  and  natural  wealth 
and  a  low  density  of  population,  need  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  inhabitants 
to  intensify  economic  development. 
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The  Habana  Conference  paid  special 
attention  to  a  question  of  great  moment  for 
.•\merica.  one  that  was  discussed  at  lenpk 
also  at  the  First  Conference  at  Santiago: 
social  insurance.  There  was  proof  that 
appreciable  progress  had  lieen  made  in 
several  American  countries  in  the  matter 
of  stKial  security,  especially  as  regards 
sickness,  incapacity,  old  age,  and  laba 
accident  insurance,  and  death  lienefits.  j 
Chile  was  the  first  .Xmerican  countrvto 
establish  (1924)  a  system  of  social  insurance 
that  included  all  labor  risks  except  un¬ 
employment;  it  was  ba.sed  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  International  Labor  Confer¬ 
ences.  The  country  has  improved  its 
social  insurance  machinery  since  then 
Other  nations,  notably  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
have  since  adopted  similar  measures.  In  I 
still  others,  as  for  example  .Xrgentina, [  ^ 
Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Uruguay,  there  is  u- 
surance  and  retirement  legislation  of  great 
importance,  which  has  brought  undeni¬ 
able  lienefits;  in  these  countries,  however, 
it  still  does  not  cover  the  entire  wage¬ 
earning  population,  as  in  the  first-named 
republics. 

By  comparing  accomplishments  in  thl* 
field,  the  Conference  enabled  the  various 
countries  to  profit  or  Ije  encouraged  by  the 
experiences  of  others.  Social  insuranw 
has  enormeuis  significance  for  our  countries 
which  must  safeguard  their  people  hr 
increasing  their  capacity  to  produce  and 
to  consume  and  protecting  them  acaia 
social  risks.  If  such  insurance  were  mort 
general,  not  only  would  living  and  won 
ing  conditions  be  improved,  but  the  ser 
eral  standard  of  living  would  lie  raised. 

Therefore  the  Conference  put  special 
emjihasis  on  this  matter.  The  C'.ommitt« 
on  Social  Insurance  prepared  a  thorougt 
rejxirt,  reiterating  many  of  the  statement 
of  the  Santiago  Cxmference  and  maldii? 
other  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  iiij 
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the  development  of  social  security  in 
America. 

\TI 

The  Conference  adopted  resolutions 
intended  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
national  services  for  the  supervision  of 
compliance  with  social  legislation. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  legislation 
alone  is  but  one  step  in  the  establishment 
of  a  social  policy;  unless  laws  are  observed 
thev  cannot  benefit  the  workers.  'The  San- 
iaito  Conference  had  already  dealt  with 
this  same  subject.  The  Habana  Confer¬ 
ence  stressed  a  different  aspect,  the  ex- 
.'uiacc  of  national  technical  officials  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  application  of  labor  and 
social  welfare  laws,  to  bring  about  an  ef¬ 
fective  rapprochement  and  permit  each 
country  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
i  others. 

Under  this  same  heading  (cooperation 
as  a  means  of  promoting  state  action  in 
social  matters),  came  the  resolution  on 
uniformity  of  labor  statistics.  With  such 
uniformity,  it  would  be  possible  to  compare 
labor  conditions  in  each  country.  The 
resolution  requested  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Office  to  prepare  outlines  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  uniform  the  general  forms 
and  headings  used  in  compiling  labor  sta¬ 
tistics,  especially  those  on  wages  and  hours. 
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Next  were  the  resolutions  dealing  with 
[another  important  aspect  of  the  labor 
[problem;  the  solution  of  collective  and  in¬ 
dividual  labor  conflicts. 
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With  respect  to  the  former,  a  resolution 
"as  approved  asking  the  Governing  Body 
"I  the  International  Labor  Organization 
'to  communicate  with  the  governments  of 
all  countries  having  no  provisions  for  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration,  calling  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  advantages  of  establishing 
E^’ine  form  of  service  to  prevent  and  settle 
I  collective  labor  conflicts  and  making  it 


available  to  all.  The  resolution  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  agencies  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  guarantee  the  pacific  solution  of 
controversies  between  labor  and  employers, 
and  are  therefore  a  valuable  instrument 
for  maintaining  a  peaceful  society. 

In  this  section  also  was  the  agreement  to 
request  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
continue  the  publication  of  labor  law's, 
including  those  of  the  American  nations. 

Likewise,  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
labor  decisions,  another  resolution  was 
approved,  requesting  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
to  recommend  to  the  member  states  with¬ 
out  delay  that  the  methods  for  presenting 
workers’  claims  be  simplified  and  super¬ 
fluous  procedures  and  technical  points  be 
omitted  from  labor  legislation. 

IX 

The  final  group  of  resolutions  requested 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  continue 
its  research  on  certain  aspects  of  American 
social  problems. 

One  such  resolution  suggested  that  the 
American  governments  be  invited  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  conditions  of  the 
masses,  particularly  where  there  are  large 
groups  of  indigenous  stock,  and  that  these 
studies  be  made  with  the  aid  of  experts 
from  the  International  Labor  Office,  so 
that  specific  mea.sures  for  the  protection 
of  these  workers  can  later  be  made. 

Another  resolution  referred  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  confronting  intellectual  groups, 
especially  university  professors,  in  America, 
particularly  difficulties  regarding  their 
standard  of  living  that  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  protective  legislation;  it  re¬ 
quested  the  International  Labor  Office 
to  make  special  studies  of  this  subject. 

Finally,  a  resolution  of  fundamental 
importance  related  to  a  basic  problem  in 
the  American  countries,  that  of  workers’ 
housing.  The  resolution  requested  the 
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International  Labor  Oflicc  to  continue 
its  studies  on  low-cost  housins:,  with 
special  attention  to  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployers’  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Inter-American 
Low-cost  Housina:  Institute  that  is  to  be 
created  in  accordance  with  a  recent  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  first  Inter-American  Housing 
Conference  in  Buenos  Aires. 

This  resolution  was  based  on  two  con¬ 
siderations;  a)  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  political  and  moral  well  beine: 
of  the  people  of  the  Americas  that  they  be 
adequately  housed;  and  />)  this  problem  is 
especially  important  for  families  of  the 
lalxirin"  classes,  whose  scanty  financial 
resources  often  oblige  them  to  live  under 
conditions  wherein  the  most  elementary 
hygienic  requisites  are  absent. 


I  he  foregoinsr  is  a  summary  of  the  .1, 
ments  approved  at  the  Second  Aim  r' 
Lalxir  Conference.  They  are  (vIc: 
of  the  undeniable  progress  made  in  ^ 
matters  on  the  American  continent.  T 
also  prove  that  the  .American  lour. 
now  have  a  constructive  social  idii'c: 
ness  that  is  not  limited  to  the  enunri; 
of  legislative  social  principles,  but  is 
complete  accord  with  the  practical  v 
tion  of  the  problems  involved,  cspci! 
of  those  dealing  with  the  living  cdiidi;: 
of  working  people. 

This  Conference  will  contribute 
only  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  conilnu 
solidarity  of  the  American  nations, 
also  to  an  improvement  of  the  c  ondi; 
under  which  their  people  live  and  ' 
their  dailv  bread. 


MONUMENT  TO  L.ABOR,  BUENOS  AIRES 


Pan  American  Commission 
on  Intermunicipal  Cooperation 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Intermunicipal  Coopera¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Xo. 
vembcr  20-25,  1939,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House  and  its  affiliated  organizations. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  Commission,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Antonio  BerulT  Mendieta,  mayor  of  Ha- 
bana,  following  the  First  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Municipalities  which  met  in 
the  Cuban  Capital  in  November  1938. ‘ 

Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  of  Chicago  of- 
ticially  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  read  a  letter  of  greeting 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  letter  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
his  deep  interest  in  the  Commission’s 
work  and  his  hope  for  its  success  in  set¬ 
ting  up  “permanent  machinery  for  day 
by  day  conversations  among  the  peoples 
I  of  the  cities  of  these  Republics.” 

The  Commission,  which  was  created  by 
Resolution  No.  70  of  the  First  Pan 
.American  C.ongress  of  Municipalities  and 
which  functioned  by  virtue  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  tentative  by-laws  put  into 
effect  by  its  Chairman  in  a  decree  dated 
January  3,  1939,  adopted  in  its  final  act  a 
number  of  by-laws  governing  its  composi¬ 
tion,  scope,  aims,  and  duties.  These  pro¬ 
visional  by-laws  are  to  be  in  effect  until 
the  next  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mu¬ 
nicipalities  shall  meet  and  ratify’,  amend, 
replace,  or  revoke  them. 

In  the  language  of  the  by-laws,  the  Pan 
-American  Commission  on  Intcrmunicipal 

■  Ste  Bui.letin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  M ay 
W9,  pp.  275-77. 


Cooperation  is  “an  organization  for  scien¬ 
tific  administrative  coordination,  and  is  in 
no  manner  concerned  with  political  issues. 
Its  object  is  to  study  the  solutions  of  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  activities  of  local  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  well-being  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  cities  and  towns  and  to  maintain 
and  further  intermunicipal  cooperation.” 
The  efforts  of  the  Commission  will  be 
directed  particularly  toward  the  following 
objectives:  To  carry  out  resolutions  adop¬ 
ted  by  Pan  American  Congresses  of  Muni¬ 
cipalities;  determine  the  seats  of  future 
Pan  American  Congresses  of  Municipali¬ 
ties,  which  are  to  convene  with  lapses  of 
not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four  years 
Ijetween  meetings;  regulate  the  program 
and  procedures  of  the  next  Congress; 
cooperate  with  the  International  Union  of 
Local  Authorities;  a.ssemble  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  pertaining  to  municipal 
administration;  promote  the  organization 
of  effective  national  municipal  associations, 
unions,  and  leagues  in  all  countries  where 
they  do  not  already  exist;  organize,  when 
advisable,  conferences  and  expositions  in 
the  various  cities  of  .America;  define  exist¬ 
ing  general  principles  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  formulate  new  ones  “compati¬ 
ble  with  the  spirit  of  solidarity  that  should 
bind  all  the  peoples  of  .America  together;” 
study  and  attempt  to  solve  regional  prob¬ 
lems  of  local  administration;  work  toward 
a  codification  and  standardization  of  the 
general  and  special  principles  of  municipal 
administration;  aid  in  the  task  of  spread¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  seeking  adoption  of 
scientific  principles  of  public  administra¬ 
tion;  work  for  an  expansion  of  courses  of 
administrative  science  in  .American  uni- 
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vcrsitics;  oHer  aid  to  municipal  authorities 
in  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other 
data  in  all  fields  of  municipal  activity; 
organize  the  study  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  along  modern,  scientific,  and  practical 
lines;  publish  a  quarterly  review  and 
monthly  bulletin  to  facilitate  an  inter- 
American  exchange  of  municipal  informa¬ 
tion;  and  edit  and  distribute  books  and 
pamphlets  which  have  a  bearing  on  various 
aspects  of  municipal  life  throughout  the 
Americas. 

The  by-laws  specifically  provide  for  the 
organization  in  each  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  of  a  national  municipal  association, 
in  which  cities  and  towns,  active  and  for¬ 
mer  municipal  officers  and  employees, 
experts  in  municipal  afTairs,  and  other 
interested  residents  may  participate  as 
members.  .\  body  of  not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  national  municipal  organ¬ 
ization  is  then  to  be  appointed  in  each 
country  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Pan  .American  Commission 
on  Intermunicipal  Qxjperation  and  the 
municipalities  of  the  country. 

I'he  provisional  by-laws  also  create  an 
Advisory  Committee,  to  consist  of  one  or 
more  experts  in  municipal  affairs  from  each 
national  group  of  municipalities  and  from 
the  various  organizations  associated  with 
the  Public  .Administration  Clearing  House 
of  C'hicago,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  assist 
the  Pan  .American  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
municipal  Cooperation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  scientific  and  technical  under¬ 
takings;  to  answer  questions  submitted  by 
the  Commission;  and  to  prepare  sched¬ 
ules,  reports,  studies,  and  statistical  data 
which  may  be  requested,  or  which  the 
.Advisory  Committee  itself  may  think  ad¬ 
visable,  for  presentation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission. 

.According  to  the  by-laws  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  made  up  of 
not  less  than  seven  or  more  than  nine 


representatives  of  the  national  association;  ^ 
or  unions  of  municipalities,  or  the  munic-  j 
ipalities  of  a  country,  apportioned  in  sue:  j 
manner  that  representation  is  providedfo  j 
the  national  groups  of  municipalities  s  ; 
the  southern  and  northern  areas  of  Sout  j 
America,  of  Central  .America  and  th?  ( 
.Antilles,  and  of  North  America;  anc  | 
further,  for  the  four  official  language  [ 
spoken  on  the  American  continent  (Englist,  j 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French).  Tit  j 
city  of  Habana  is  designated  as  permann;^  , 
seat  of  the  Commission,  and  provision  bl  ( 
made  for  the  election  by  the  Commissiorl  j 
of  a  chairman,  a  director  general,  anda  ( 
secretary-treasurer  who  will  also  seiACi 
librarian.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  chai  , 
man,  these  officers  need  not  be  membe 
of  the  Commission.  | 

The  chairman,  director  general,  seat' 
tary-treasurer,  and  one  member  eac: 
from  South  .America  and  North  .Americ; 
are  to  constitute  the  Executive  Comm; 
tee  of  the  Commission,  to  meet  and  wor 
in  Habana.  The  Commission  itself  is  tc 
meet  at  least  once  every  two  years,  at  - 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  ir 
E.xecutive  Committee,  and  extra  scssio: 
may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  tb: 
Committee.  The  Commission’s  expenv; 
are  to  be  met  by  (1)  quotas  of  the  nationi 
municipal  associations  or  other  simili 
bodies  of  each  country  and  (2)  endow 
ments  and  other  donations. 

Pending  action  on  these  by-laws  by  th: 
next  Pan  .American  Congress  of  Munic- 
palities,  the  Commission  is  to  continue: 
be  composed  of  the  same  persons  appointee 
by  the  Chairman  following  the  Congress 
1938,  and  to  function  in  accordance  wi" 
the  final  act  of  the  meeting  of  1939.  As:: 
aid  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  cstablk 
ment  and  active  operation  along  more  : 
less  standardized  lines  of  national  as>| 
ciations  or  leagues  of  municipalities  I 
those  nations  where  such  organizations  cjj 
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not  now  exist,  the  Commission  set  forth 
in  its  final  act  detailed  model  by-laws  for 
such  associations  and  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  competent  national  organiz¬ 
ing  groups  in  each  country.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  through  these  groups  of  persons 
of  recognized  capacity  in  municipal  mat¬ 
ters,  the  ortjanization  of  national  munici¬ 
pal  associations,  devoid  of  political  aims 
and  designed  only  to  serve  the  highest 
ideals  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs, 
mav  lx*  achieved,  and  that  a  community 
of  municipal  activities  along  constructive 
paths  of  inter- American  collaboration  and 
coordination  may  thereby  result. 

One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  (lommis- 
sion  calls  for  the  publication  of  a  quar¬ 
terly  review  to  contain  articles,  mono¬ 
graphs,  analyses,  and  bibliographical  notes 
in  the  field  of  public  administration  and 
municipal  affairs.  The  review  at  the 


outset  is  to  have  two  editions,  identical  in 
text,  the  Spanish  one  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Secretariat  in  Habana 
and  the  English  one  to  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  in  Chicago.  A  Portuguese 
version  to  be  issued  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a 
French  version  to  be  published  in  Port-au- 
Prince  are  contemplated,  and  a  monthly 
bulletin  in  all  four  languages  will  also  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission  was  due  to  the  splendid 
efforts,  activity,  and  cooperation  of  the 
Public  Clearing  House  Administration, 
its  director,  Louis  Brownlow,  and  the 
other  governmental  research  organiza¬ 
tions  connected  with  it,  and  due  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  col¬ 
laboration  was  given  in  a  vote  of  thanks 
by  the  Commission  before  it  adjourned. 
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Xon-aggyession  Pact  between 
Colombia  and  Venezuela 

On  December  17,  1939,  the  109th  anniver¬ 
sary’  of  the  death  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
governments  of  Columbia  and  \'enezuela 
signed  a  treaty  of  non-aggression,  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  arbitration  in  Bogota. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  was  not  given  out 
at  the  time,  but  it  was  announced  that  it 
would  be  published  simultaneously  in  the 
two  countries.  It  was  described  in  the 
press,  however,  as  containing  a  bilateral 
renunciation  by  both  governments  of  re¬ 
course  to  war  as  a  solution  of  possible  differ¬ 
ences,  and  establishing  the  procedure  of 
conciliation,  which  is  optional,  and  of 
arbitration,  which  is  compulsory. 


The  treaty  will  be  submitted  by  both 
governments  to  their  respective  national 
legislatures  for  ratification,  and  after  it  has 
been  approved  the  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  will  take  place  in  Caracas. 

Supplementary  Trade  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba 

A  trade  agreement  between  the  L'nited 
States  and  Cuba,  supplementary  to  that 
of  1934,  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
December  18,  1939,  and  became  effective 
on  December  23,  the  day  after  the  proc¬ 
lamations  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
republics  had  been  exchanged  in  Habana. 
The  1934  trade  agreement  with  Cuba, 
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the  first  of  a  series  concluded  by  the  United 
Stales  under  the  Trade  AjE^reeinent  Act  of 
June  12,  1934,  differs  from  other  trade 
agreements  in  that  it  is  j^referential  and 
continues  in  effect  the  preferential  com¬ 
mercial  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries  since  1903.  The  original  agree¬ 
ment  continues  in  effect,  except  as  sup¬ 
plemented  and  amended  by  the  limited 
supplementary  agreement  of  1939. 

In  addition  to  reductions  in  the  Cuban 
duties  on  a  few  specified  items  and  the 
inclusion  of  other  commodities  in  the 
agreement  to  insure  them  the  continued 
benefit  of  the  duty  reductions  placed  in 
effect  by  Cuba  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
1934  trade  agreement,  or  to  establish 
definitely  the  tariff  classification  in  which 
they  fall,  the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
tariff  treatment  of  rice  of  the  United  States 
origin  may  be  modified  with  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  government. 

The  United  States  agrees  that,  if  the 
President  terminates  the  suspension  of  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  suspension  he  proclaimed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1939,  the  duty  on  96°.  Cuban 
sugar  will  be  restored  to  90  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  and  that  this  rate  will  be 
applied  so  long  as  there  is  statutory  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  imposition  of  limitations  on 
the  importation  or  marketing  of  Cuban 
sugar. ^  The  duty  concessions  on  Cuban 
cigars  and  cigar  tobacco,  originally'  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1934  agreement  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  March  1936,  are  restored  in  the 
supplementary  agreement.  The  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  to  rum  imports  from  Cluba  is 
bound  against  increase,  and  certified  seed 
potatoes  are  excepted  from  the  [jrovisions 
of  the  1934  agreement. 

During  the  first  four  years  after  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 

•  On  December  26,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  pro¬ 
claimed  the  suspension  of  Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  an 
end  in  respect  to  the  calendar  year  1940,  thereby  making 
the  90-cent  duty  effective  for  Cuban  sugar. 


Cuba  became  effective  (1935-38)  Cubas 
imports  from  the  United  States  averagee 
$72,000,000,  or  more  than  three  times  n 
those  of  1933,  the  calendar  year  immedi-  b 
ately  preceding  the  agreement.  United  f. 
States  imports  for  consumption  from  Cubs 
in  that  period  averaged  $123,000,000,  oi  f, 
which  $89,000,000,  or  over  70  percent,  f 
consisted  of  cane  sugar.  On  the  average,  ^ 
United  States  imports  from  Cuba  for  ^ 
1935-38  were  121  percent  greater  than  ini  j 
1933.  '  I  j 

Section  of  New  Highway  in  Bra^l  -  * 

The  125-mile  Areal-Muriae  section  ofthe  [  , 
highway  that  will  eventually  connect  Riodt 
Janeiro  and  Bahia  was  officially  opened  b  .  ] 
President  Vargas  on  October  24  and  23, 
1939.  The  route  chosen  for  the  road- 
Rio  de  Janeiro-Leopoldina  (Minas 
Geraes)-Fortaleza  (Bahia)-Bahia — passes 
through  a  richly  productive  and  well  pop¬ 
ulated  part  of  the  republic  which,  though 
served  by  a  fairly  extensive  railway  systea 
needs  the  construction  of  highways  to  im¬ 
prove  communications  and  enlarge  markets. 
This  section  of  the  eastern  plateau  is  largelv 
agricultural;  some  mining  is  also  carried  on. 

The  initial  ceremonies  took  place  at  Areal 
almost  due  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
near  the  city  of  Entre  Rios.  From  .Areal, 
after  crossing  the  Parahyba  River,  which 
serves  as  part  of  the  boundary  between  tk 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes, 
the  presidential  party  proceeded  to  Porto 
Nov'o  do  Cunha,  where  functions  in  honor 
of  the  event  had  been  planned,  and  thence 
to  Leopoldina. 

At  a  banquet  that  evening  the  President 
made  his  chief  address  of  the  trip.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  government  had  first 
considered  the  construction  of  a  mail 
northern  road  in  1815,  but  because  a  j 
geographical  and  other  difficulties,  offset  i 
by  the  development  of  the  merchant^ 
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marine,  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance 
for  over  100  years.  Since  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  in  power,  much  has 
been  done  to  remedy  the  former  lack  of 
fuel.  The  production  of  coal  has  been 
increased;  an  alcohol  has  been  developed 
from  sugar,  to  mi-x  with  gasoline,  thus  de¬ 
creasing  petroleum  imports;  and  machin¬ 
ery'  has  been  imported  for  the  exploitation 
of  oil  wells  near  Lobato,  in  the  State  of 
Bahia.  The  President  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture  in  improving 
economic  conditions,  recommended  the 
extension  of  cooperative  societies,  and 
spoke  of  studies  on  rural  credit  now  under 
way. 

Early  the  next  morning  President  \’argas 
left  for  Muriae,  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  where  an  elaborate  celebration  had 
also  been  prepared.  Among  the  features 
of  the  day  was  a  parade  in  which  3,000 
school  children  and  members  of  athletic 
clubs  and  the  reserve  training  corps  took 
part. 

This  highway  will  eventually  form  part 
of  a  great  eastern  trunk  road  uniting  Porto 
.\legrc  in  the  South  with  Para  in  the  north. 
Of  the  1,070  miles  of  the  southern  branch, 
Porto  Alegre-Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  road 
between  the  former  city  and  Curityba, 
about  630  miles,  has  been  completed. 


Highway  Day  in  Argentina 
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October  5,  1939,  was  celebrated  in  Argen¬ 
tina  as  Highway  Day,  in  accordance  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
Highway  Congress  that  met  in  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1925.  That  date  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  was  on  October  5,  1932,  that  a 
law  was  passed  in  Argentina  creating  the 
National  Highway  Bureau. 

The  celebration  was  marked  by  the 
opening  of  highways,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  25,000,000  pesos,  in 
different  parts  of  the  republic.  Chief 


among  these  were  the  approach  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  to  Highway  number  9, 
(the  trunk  road  between  Buenos  Aires, 
Cordoba,  and  the  northern  provinces), 
through  Campo  de  Mayo  and  San  Martin, 
and  the  section  from  Escobar  to  Campana, 
in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  number  12,  which  when 
completed  will  connect  Buenos  Aires  with 
the  highways  of  the  Provinces  of  Entre 
Rios  and  Corrientes. 

On  the  same  day  President  Ortiz  pro¬ 
mulgated  Law  No.  12625,  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  National  Highway  Board 
by  new  taxes,  which  will  remain  in  effect 
for  15  years,  on  motor  oils  and  fuels. 

More  American  Ships  in  Latin 
American  Service 

The  enlargment  of  the  passenger  fleet  run¬ 
ning  from  New  York  to  Chile  and  the  lease 
of  four  United  States  ships  for  the  Central 
.American  west  coast  coffee  trade  recently 
announced  by  the  Grace  Line  mark  further 
repercussions  of  the  war  in  Europe  on 
American  shipping. 

The  transfer  of  the  Sanla  Elena  from  the 
Caribbean  service  to  the  W'est  Coast  fleet 
will  expand  the  service  from  New  York 
to  the  western  ports  of  South  America. 
The  itinerary  has  been  revised  to  include 
stops  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  and 
Habana.  Cuba,  and  will  permit  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  more  e.xtensive  38-day  round- 
trip  passenger  service  to  Chile. 

The  ships  that  have  been  leased  will 
replace  the  curtailed  foreign  shipping 
services  between  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Central 
America.  In  addition  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  southbound  traffic,  it  is  intended 
that  the  demands  of  the  northbound  coffee 
trade  can  thus  be  met. 

Further  enlargement  of  shipping  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
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America  is  made  possible  by  the  addition 
of  five  new  freighters  of  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Lines,  Inc.,  to  the  east  coast 
trade.  These  ships,  sailing  from  New  York, 
are  scheduled  to  reach  Buenos  Aires  in 
nineteen  days,  stopping  at  Recife  (Pernam¬ 
buco),  Sao  Salvador  (Bahia),  Santos,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Air  Services  in  Colombia 

The  two  air  transportation  companies 
functioning  in  Colombia,  the  Scadta  and 
the  Saco,  have  combined  to  form  a  single 
national  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Avianca  (.Aerovfas  Nacionales  de  Colom¬ 
bia).  The  government  will  hold  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  in  the  new  company, 
native  Colombians  20  percent,  and  foreign 
concerns  or  individuals,  or  naturalized 
foreigners,  40  percent. 

Final  arrangements  for  the  merger  were 
made  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
two  companies  in  Medellin  on  October  26, 

1 939.  The  assets  of  the  Avianca  were  fixed 
at  3,000,000  pesos,  of  which  2,400,000 
represent  those  of  the  Scadta  and  600,000 
those  of  the  Saco. 

Before  the  details  of  the  merger  were  de¬ 
cided  upon,  a  communication  was  read  from 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  has  authority  over 
all  aviation  in  the  republic.  The  message 
set  forth  the  points  that  the  government 
would  like  to  have  included  in  any  agree¬ 
ment  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  merger. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  in  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  note,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
companies  agreed  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
Scadta  should  be  revised  to  include:  a 
change  of  name  and  a  change  of  head¬ 
quarters  to  Bogota;  an  increase  in  capital  of 
approximately  500,000  pesos,  to  cover  the 
conversion  of  shares  in  the  Saco  and  to 
obtain  additional  funds;  the  election  of  a 
Colombian  president  and  Colombian  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  board  of  directors;  division  of 
the  stock  into  three  series,  B,  and  C,  to 


provide  for  government  holdings.  mm- 
ing  of  Scadta  stockholders  was  to  be  held 
before  January  1,  1940,  to  approve  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions,  and  as  soon  as  the  reor¬ 
ganization  had  been  accomplished,  a  con¬ 
ference  would  be  held  between  company 
and  government  officials  to  decide  upon 
details  of  government  participation  and 
matters  pertaining  to  the  extension  of  air 
mail  contracts,  permission  to  operate  com¬ 
mercial  services  in  Colombia,  and  other 
pertinent  matters. 

.•\fter  adopting  the  above-mentioned  re¬ 
port,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  a  study  of 
the  option  requested  by  the  government. 
.■\  representative  of  the  Scadta,  in  which 
Pan  American  Airways  is  a  stockholder, 
stated  that  the  latter  company  would  agree 
to  the  option,  provided  that  it  could  hold 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  nevt 
company  (that  is,  62.5  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  foreigners)  as  long  as 
it  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  technical  phases  of  the  .\vianca. 

The  final  agreement  reached  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Scadta  and  the  Saco 
granted  a  pericxl  of  10  years  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  60  percent  of  the  Avianca  stock  by 
the  government  and  native  Colombians. 

Stock  sold  to  the  government  may  con¬ 
sist  of  Scadta  shares,  or  a  new  issue,  or 
both.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  ne» 
stock  would  be  issued  only  to  attend  to 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  company, 
whose  status  as  a  purely  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  will  not  be  changed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  stock. 

The  government  will  pay  the  current 
market  price  for  stock  acquired  through 
its  option. 

During  its  21  years  of  operation  in  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  Scadta  has  enjoyed  an  envi¬ 
able  record  of  safety.  It  has  also  increased 
its  services  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
w’ould  permit.  The  schedule  that  went 
into  effect  on  November  6,  1939  show 
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tt- 1  iiat  it  is  now  bringing  into  close  contact 
;ld  i  oarts  of  Colombia  hitherto  accessible  only 
rf.  f  by  long  and  often  difficult  journeys.  The 
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Barranquilla-Bogoti  (express)  daily 
Barranquilla-Bogota  (including  stops  at  Magan- 
gu6,  Gamarra,  Puerto  Wilches,  El  Banco, 
Puerto  Berrio,  La  Gloria,  Honda,  Palanquero, 
and  Girardot)  certain  days  only 
Bogota-Arauca  (via  Villavicencio,  El  Morro, 
and  Tame)  weekly 

Bogoti-Cucuta  (via  Bucaramanga),  three  times 
weekly 

Bogota-Cali  (express),  daily 

Bogoti-Cali  (via  Medellin  and  Cartago),  dally 
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Other  services  include  the  route  covering 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Cucuta,  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Santander 
del  Norte,  and  oil  fields  in  the  Department; 
another  connecting  oil  fields  west  of  the 
Magdalena  with  Bogota  and  the  coast;  a 
third  between  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  and  Otu,  a 
mining  center  in  the  same  Department;  a 
fourth  between  Medellin,  Barrancaber- 
meja  (an  oil  center)  and  Bucaramanga; 
a  fifth  between  Barranquilla  and  the 
banana  growing  region;  a  sixth  connecting 
Cartagena  with  important  towns  in  the 
Department  of  Bolivar.  Service  between 
Bogota  and  the  Ecuadorean  border  has 
been  studied;  the  airport  at  Ipiales,  under 
construction,  was  nearly  completed  in  1939, 
so  that  the  Bogota-Popayan-Pasto-Ipiales 
route,  announced  in  the  new  time-table  as 
"proposed,”  should  sc  an  be  a  reality. 

During  1938  the  Scadta  carried  54,000 
oassengers.  In  view  of  the  records  of  the 
lirst  ten  months  of  1939,  government  stat¬ 
isticians  estimated  the  figure  for  that  year 
to  be  70,000. 

Yew  National  Park  created  in  Brazil 

The  Organ  Mountains  National  Park  of 
Brazil  was  created  by  a  decree-law  signed 
by  President  Vargas  on  November  30, 


1 939.  The  park  will  be  composed  of  land 
expropriated  from  the  municipalities  of 
Teresopolis,  Mage,  and  Petropolis.  its 
exact  area  to  be  decided  upon  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  studies  to  be  made  by  the  For¬ 
estry  Service.  The  Forestry  Code  of  1934 
will  be  followed  in  drafting  regulations  to 
protect  the  flora  and  fauna  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  park,  and  the  National 
Parks  Bureau  of  the  Forestry  Service  is  to 
decide  upon  the  conditions  under  w'hich  it 
will  be  open  to  visitors. 

The  Organ  Mountains,  clearly  visible 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  across  the"  bay,  have 
long  been  a  favorite  e.xcursion  objective 
for  Brazilians  and  visitors. 


Brazilian  Commission  on  Family 
Protection 

President  Vargas  of  Brazil  signed  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  1939,  a  decrec-law'  establishing 
the  National  Commission  on  Family  Pro¬ 
tection,  to  be  composed  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  four  of  whom 
will  represent  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and 
the  Interior,  Education  and  Health,  La¬ 
bor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury,  respectively. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to 
draft  bills  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  relative  to  family  protection, 
and  to  prepare  the  Family  Statute,  which 
will  embody  the  principles  underlying  the 
national  policy  relative  to  the  family. 

The  commission  will  consider,  among 
other  matters,  means  of  facilitating  mar¬ 
riage;  the  establishment  of  family  subsidies; 
liberal  credit  for  home  purchase;  aid  to 
expectant  mothers,  children,  and  adoles¬ 
cents;  employment  preference  in  public 
and  private  enterprise  for  heads  of  families; 
special  benefits  for  large  families;  provision 
of  proper  food  and  education  for  children 
of  poor  families;  and  taxes  on  single  per¬ 
sons  and  childless  couples,  to  provide 
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revenue  for  measures  to  protect  the  family. 

The  commission  was  established  for  a 
one-year  term,  which  may  be  extended 
for  a  second  year;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  it  will  be  dissolved. 

First  Convention  of  Indo-Latin 
College  of  Surgeons 

During  the  period  November  12-17,  1939, 
there  assembled  in  Mexico  City  the  first 
Ciontinental  Convention  of  the  Indo-Latin 
College  of  Surgeons,  attended  by  eminent 
surgeons  from  practically  all  of  the  His- 
panic-.\merican  countries  and  by  several 
surgeons  from  the  United  States  who  were 
present  as  especially  invited  guests  of 
honor.  The  opening  session  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
on  November  1 2,  w'hen  the  delegates  were 
welcomed  by  an  official  representative  of 
President  Cardenas.  The  purpose  of  the 
Convention  was  to  formulate  plans  and 
procedures  which  would  facilitate  an  inter¬ 
change  of  the  results  of  study,  research,  and 
practical  experience  in  the  field  of  surgery, 
thus  enabling  the  surgeons  of  Hispanic 
America  to  coordinate  and  complement 
both  their  private  and  clinical  labors  and 
investigations  for  the  advancement  of  their 
profession  and  the  general  good  of  the 
peoples  of  all  their  countries. 

During  the  sessions  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  medical  films  w'cre 
exhibited,  several  unusual  and  difficult 
operations  were  witnessed,  and  visits  of 
inspection  were  made  to  many  of  the 
hospitals  of  Mexico  City,  including  the 
Julirez  Hospital,  the  new  Military  Hospi¬ 
tal,  the  Morelos,  General,  and  B^istegui 
Hospitals,  the  Hospital  of  the  National 


Railways,  the  tuberculosis  hospital  c 
Huipulco,  and  the  Hospital  de  Jest 
This  last  enjoys  the  distinction  of  bdr 
the  oldest  hospital  in  America,  having  bee- 
founded  by  Cortes  in  1524,  and  within  it. 
halls  there  was  made  for  the  first  time  it 
America  a  dissection  of  a  human  body  fe 
the  purpose  of  medical  instruction.  Tlr 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  recognition  of  tb 
hospital’s  historic  importance,  presented tc 
it  a  plaque  inscribed  with  the  follovlr. 
words:  “The  Indo-Latin  College  of  Su: 
geons  and  the  Trustees  of  this  InstitutioB; 
To  the  Masters,  Don  Juan  de  Correa  4® 
Don  Andres  Martinez  de  V’illaviciosa,who 
on  October  6,  1643,  for  the  first  time  made 
dissections  of  the  human  anatomy  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  and 
Pontifical  University  of  Mexico,  in  thh 
Hospital  de  Jesus,  founded  by  Captain 
Hern^n  Cort6s.” 

The  College  in  plenary  session  appros^ 
proposals  recommending  the  creation  ii 
the  various  countries  of  institutes  of  re 
search  for  the  improvement  of  surgery  an' 
of  institutes  to  be  dedicated  exclusively  ti 
the  study  of  treatment  for  cancer.  Anotb 
proposal  which  received  enthusiastic  ap 
proval  recommended  that  Hispanic-Ame 
ican  universities  be  urged  to  make  d. 
history  of  medicine,  especially  its  history  i; 
America,  an  integral  part  of  medical  stiu' 
courses,  and  recommended  further  tL 
there  be  created  a  Hispanic-Amerlci- 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  ti 
function  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  College  c* 
Surgeons. 

Mexico  City  was  designated  as  the  per 
manent  seat  of  the  College,  and  the  nex 
convention  was  scheduled  to  be  held  ir 
Buenos  Aires  in  1942. 
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Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  firom  official  sourcei 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 
A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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